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Leaders, Followers—and Others 


Kentucky Teachers who lead will attend the sessions of 
the Kentucky Education Association. Their attendance 
will be voluntary and glad, but inevitable. Generals do not 
take a vacation while a battle is being waged. The verv law 
of life which made them leaders will achieve the paradox of 
enforcing their voluntary attendance. Leadership is applied 
vision. Where it does not exist nations and causes perish. 


Kentucky Teachers who follow skilled leadership will 
attend the sessions of the Kentucky Education Association. 
Their attendance will be voluntary and glad, but certain. 
Soldiers upon whose valiant service victory depends do not 
dally or desert when the need is great, the crisis imminent. 
The law which makes them sensitive to the authority of 
trained leadership will enforce their voluntary attendance. 
Only those may learn to lead who have first learned to 
follow. 


Kentucky teachers (save the name!) who neither lead 
nor follow will not attend the sessions of the Kentucky 
Education Association. They have no part in vital issues, 
and would be unhappy there. Fortunately, the group is 


small. 
And that’s the way the matter stands! 
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Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS April 4, 1927 
SUMMER SCHOOL BEGINS June 6, 1927 




















|_____pPuRaL DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


A model one-teacher school with all the grades from one to eight 
inclusive. Prominent visitors have said it is the most distinctive thing 
about Western State Teachers College and the most complete model 
country school in all of the South. 


Miss Ethel Clark, the teacher in charge, is in every sense a rural 
school expert. With her forty country children and complete equipment 
for teaching, work, and play, it offers unexcelled opportunities for 
observation and directed teaching. 


Three-fourths of Kentucky’s teachers work in the rural field, and 
the demand for teachers trained to do effective school work in the 
country and the villages is increasing every year. Work done in the 
rural school in observation, participation and directed teaching is given 
full credit toward the certificate or the bachelors degree. 


Write for special information 


H, H. CHERRY, President 


Bowling Green, Ky. 
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HARTER SEATWORK 


SAVES TEACHING TIME AND EFFORT FOR YOU 


In the class room the new Harter Self-Teaching Exercises for 1927 
lighten your teaching load by enabling the pupil to learn correctly by himself 


and for himself. 


You can teach the essential skills and knowledge required by your curriculum to_ every 


individual in your class in less time and with less labor by using Harter materials. 
exercises now used in more than 1,000 cities and school districts. 


complete free catalog of Harter Publications. 


NUMBER MATCHING 
—No. 2184, Pre-primary 
and 1B groups. Eight 
cards are printed with 
alternate rows of pic- 
tures and vacant spaces. 
Four cards with pictures 
in every square to be 
cut apart and arranged 
: in vacant spaces accord- 
No. 2184 ing to number of objects 

. pictured; i. e., a square 
picturing two objects must be placed under picture 
of two objects on the large card. Eacit................ $0.50 


’ 











To The Teachers’ Department, Central School 
Supply Co., Louisville, Kentucky 

Please send me a free copy of your complete 

catalog of Harter Self-Teaching Seatwork and 

Harter Workbooks. 


— oe oe oe ol 








198 Harter 
Send coupon below for our 


PROBLEMS IN SILENT READ- 
ING—No. 2139. For First Grade. 
Each of the eight 9x12 inch cards 
carries three rows of interesting 
sketches of common objects, with “" ee 
the name of each object printed in y 23 & G, 
clear type below it. The lower | = —— -— “ 
half of the card is printed with in- 
struction for drawing and coloring 
the objects pictured above. : 
Each No. 2139 
ART APPRECIATION—Nos. 2191 and 2192. For 
3rd and 4th grades. Eight 6x9 sheets heavy artcraft 
paper make background for wonderful colored re- 
productions of great masterpieces and when folded 
form booklet 6x9 inches in size. Discussion of each 
masterpiece fascinates pupils and serves to motivate 
drawing, reading and composition exercises. au 
set 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
311-313 W. Main St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















$0.40 























ter hours 


Total for 6 weeks - 





Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
Summer Session of 11 Weeks Opens Monday, June 6, 1927 


First term 6 weeks; second term 5 weeks, 6 days to week 
Credit each term | high school unit; or from 6 to 8 semes- 


EXPENSES FOR SIX WEEKS 


No tuition to county appointees 
Incidental fee one term - - 
Board in Dining Hall 

Board in Cafeteria as student pleases 
Room rent in Dormitories - 


- $ 2.00 
21.00 


$ 7.50 to $10.50 
$30.50 to $33.50 


For further information write to 


T. J. COATES, President 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








LOUISVILLE 


Louisville in another year will be a 
century and a half old. It is the 28th city 
in point of population in the country. It is 
the third largest in the South. It is the 
largest city in Kentucky. One-tenth of all 
Kentuckians live in Louisville. It is a 
good city, and the people thereof are of 
excellent quality. True, the headlines of 
the newspapers might not tend to verify 
that; but, alas, headlines are not for 
excellent citizens; they are dedicated to 
moral runts and swashbuckling morons. 


There are many industrial institutions of 
national importance in Louisville. One of 
them produces enough bathtubs to clean 
up Russia. The Ford plant (we are told 
is second only to the one in Detroit) 
develops a ratt's heard round the world. 
Out at Twenty-eighth and Grand they can 
take a block of iin a yard square and an 
inch thick and roll it out into enough tin 
foil to wrap an Eskimo Pie for every high 
school sophomore in America. Inciden- 
tally, they also make the Eskimo Pies. 
The largest flour mill south of the Ohio is 
at Louisville: Its business is to grind out 
a famous, though curiously named, brand 
of flour, whose biscuits give the South that 
Southern atmosphere. B. F. Avery plows 
have turned the sod from Rangoon to 
Mandalay, provided they are located 
respectively in Kansas and South Carolina. 
The pickles of Louisville if placed end to 
end would reach nine miles farther than 
there is. Between these tasks, Louisville 
produces pipe organs, mahogany lumber, 
building and loan associations, bacon, and 
men’s suits. Down at the river they are 
building a great dam over which the water 
will flow into a million incandescent bulbs. 


The stores of Louisville carry everything 
from avocados to antimacassars. Merely 
mention your needs to the courteous lady 
behind the counter. The moving pictures 
of Louisville are fully as good as those which 
flicker on your home-town screens, and 
perhaps taste better. Once every blue 
moon they put on a good legitimate show 
in Louisville. Nothing as good, of course, 
as in the old days when one paid his four 


—— 


bits and raced catch-as-can fashion for pre- 
ferred seats in Macauley’s roost to se 
Maude Adams in The Little Minister, 
Forbes-Robertson in The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back, or Sothern in If I Were 
King—nothing that good, but probably 
they do try. 


Louisville is about equally swayed by 
theologians and politicians. The South's 


preachers, in two major denominations, | 


learned their Hebrew and homiletics ip 
Louisville. The Commonwealth of Ken. 
tucky could be saved immortally by adopt 
ing any one of the half dozen political pro- 
grams formulated every week-end at the 
Seelbach. 


Louisville has never referred to itself as 
“The Athens of the South,” but the 
clearest-headed, farthest-seeing philosopher 
of the erudite Grecian metropolis never 
dreamed of such a system of schools and 
colleges as Louisville offers its citizenship. 


Louisville expresses its devotion to 
Beauty in many ways, but most convinc- 
ingly in its system of parks. Shawnee and 
Iroquois offer rest for the tired, ozone for 
the anemic, and the revivifying touch of 
nature at first hand. America has nothing 
finer to offer than Cherokee in May or 
October. Though richer then, each season 
places its own glory in Cherokee. In 
Cherokee one may tune in on Beauty's 
wavelength. 


We, the teachers of Kentucky, salute } 


Louisville. 





THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The writer does not know when the 
Kentucky Education Association, under 
whatever name, had its beginning. A 
convention of the teachers of the State was 
held during the administration of Superin- 
tendent R. J. Breckenridge. It is on 


record that Judge W. M. Beckner delivered 5 


an address before the State Teachers As 
sociation in 1882 urging national aid for 
education. At any rate, the achievements 
of the association were rather desultory 
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prior to 1905. Then it began to find its 
own mind, its own unity. It has in two 
decades grown from two or three hundred 
to ten thousand, from confusion to concert. 
Kentucky teachers have become articulate. 


This year, the membership will probably 
reach 12,000, the attendance 10,000. Ken- 
tucky teachers will gather in Louisville, 
April 20-23. It will not be a shopping 
trip, though an amazing total of expendi- 
tures will be reached. Kentucky’s teachers 
will not go to Louisville to eat, though the 
restaurants will be crowded. They will not 
go to Louisville to see Louisville, though 
most of them will see a lot of Louisville 
while there. They will not go to talk, 
though the chatter on the streets and in 
the lobbies will rise to the heavens. Itisn’t 
just a trip, though the good Lord knows 
that teachers need trips. 

Those are but incidents. Those Ken- 
tucky teachers will be in Louisville for a 
purpose, a stern, dignified purpose. That 
purpose is the achievement of a big ideal— 
An Equity of Opportunity for Kentucky 
Children. It will take years to realize it, 
but the gathering of these teachers in 
Louisville, their taking serious thought to 
this end will hasten the day. 





GREAT PROGRAM FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 23 


We are very happy to announce that Dr. 
E. A. Alderman, President of the University 
of Virginia, has been engaged to address 
the general session of K. E. A. on Saturday 
morning, April 23, 1927. Dr. Alderman is 
one of the great university presidents of 
the Nation. His message alone, on Satur- 
day morning, will fully compensate any- 
one for coming to Louisville, even if 
nothing more were to be gained from the 
great program which is offered. 

In addition to Dr. Alderman’s address 
Saturday morning, a new feature will be 
introduced by a musical program composed 
of representatives of orchestras in a large 
number of schools in the State. This 
program will serve as a sort of finale to the 
convention. Mr. Jay W. Fay, Super- 
visor of Music, Louisville City Schools, 
has been appointed to assume the manage- 
ment of this feature of the program, and 
has consented to do so. Schools having 
orchestras are earnestly urged to select 
competent representatives for this occasion, 


and notify Mr. Fay, using application 
form appearing elsewhere in the JOURNAL. 


NOTABLE TALENT FOR THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF K.E. A. 


Almost every speaker secured for the 
forthcoming session of K. E. A. is a “‘head- 
liner.” Some of the strongest educators 
of the Nation have been secured for this 
program. It is doubtful if such an array 
of talent has ever been offered to Kentucky 
educators as will be presented at the April 
meeting. The attendance should and will 
exceed that of all former years, as every 
progressive Kentucky teacher will appre- 
ciate the opportunity to hear some of the 
greatest educational speakers in the 
country. 


Special attention has been given to the 
Departmental programs, and many of our 
noted speakers will address these meetings 
also. It is safe to assert that a live interest 
will be manifested in practically all the 
departmental programs, since they have 
been arranged with an idea of co-ordination 
with the chief topic of the convention 
program, namely, ‘An Equal Educational 
Opportunity for Every Kentucky Child.” 

While the programs are not yet complete 
the program committee is pleased to 
announce the following talent for the 
Convention: Dr. Henry N. McCracken, 
President Vassar College; Dr. PeysonSmith, 
Commissioner of Massachusetts; Dr. W. C. 
Reavis, University of Chicago; Dr. Ernest 
Burnham, Director Rural Education for 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Superintendent George 
Howard, Rowan County, N. C.; Dr. E. N. 
Ferriss, Cornell University; P. G. Orwig, 
Associate Director American Youth 
Foundation of Chicago; Dr. E. A. Alder- 
man, President University of Virginia, and 
others. 


THE COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT 


Space for the Commercial Exhibit, which 
will be held in connection with the annual 
session of the Association, is being reserved 
rapidly. The opportunity to make direct 
contact with hundreds of school executives 
of the State and display first-hand. school 
supplies is being appreciated by the manu- 
facturer, the publisher and the jobber. 
Floor plan and detailed information will be 
mailed promptly on request. 
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Dr. Emery N. FERRISS 


One of the “‘head-liners’” for the Ken- 
tucky Education Asscciation Convention, 
April 20-23 will be Dr. Emery N. Ferriss of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Presi- 
dent Cherry is very happy to announce 
Dr. Ferris among the notable speakers 
secured for the convention. The following 
sketch of Dr. Ferriss will commend him as 
an exceedingly strong speaker for the con- 
vention: Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Rural Education Department, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Native of 
of Iowa. Graduate student in Education 
at the University of Iowa, the University 
of Chicago, and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Nine years experience as high 
school teacher and high school principal. 
Has taught in the University of IIlinois, 
University of Oklahoma and Cornell Uni- 
versity. Author of ‘The Rural High 
School,”’¢ ‘The Rural High School, Its 
Organization and Curriculum,” and “‘Sec- 
ondary Education in Country and Village.” 


Dr. Ferriss will appear on the general 
program and also on program of vocational 
education. Heisa pleasing speaker and will 
command the attention of large audiences 
when he addresses the convention. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE HowaArpb 


One of the outstanding convention 
speakers for the April meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association will be Dr. 
George Howard, County Superintendent 
of Rowan County Schools, Salisbury, N. C. 
Dr. Howard has enjoyed a most successful 
career in his educational work. In 1912 
he graduated from Davidson College, N.C. 
with an A. B. degree. In 1922 he took his 
Master’s degree at Columbia University 
and in 1924 he received the degree of Ph. D. 
in the same institution. His experiences 
as an administrator includes the following: 
Rural Teaching Experience, 1912-1913; 
County Superintendent Edgecombe 
County, N. C., 1916-1920; Professor of 
Education and Principal of Training School 
for Women, 1920-1921; Head Department 
of School Organization, State Department 
of Education, N. C., 1923-1925; and Super- 
intendent of Schools, Rowan County, North 
Carolina, 1925. 


Dr. Howard will have a message which 
no Kentucky educator can afford to miss. 
He will undoubtedly be greeted by a large 
and appreciative audience when he comes 
to Louisville. 
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COME AND ATTEND 


The County Superintendents of the State 
are committed to the Kentucky Education 
Association. They know that the contacts 
and experiences which form a part of the 
trip to Louisville refresh and_ re-create 
teachers’ lives. ‘They know that thought- 
ful attendance at the programs is a well, 
springing up in teachers’ professional lives. 


But let the County Superintendents 
speak for themselves: 


Teachers of Kentucky, we are organized 
in the Kentucky Education Association, 
in number, as never before and can render 
a great service to our beloved State if we 
will generously give a little of our time and 
means. Teachers, it is our Kentucky 
Education Association. Let us all attend 
and look back with pride and feel that we 
did it—not say, ‘They did it.” I am 
urging the teachers of Hancock County to 
attend, and believe they will. 


The teachers of Kentucky should attend 
the Kentucky Education Association, be- 
cause, first, this organization is made up of 
the Kentucky school people for the purpose 
of educational advancement in this State. 
Therefore, the teachers are only meeting 
their sacred obligation to this organization 
and to the boys and girls of their commun- 
ity in attending the Kentucky Education 
Association. Second, the strength and 
progress of this great institution demands 
the presence of all the teachers of Kentucky. 
Third, they owe it to the President and 
other officials and leaders of this institution, 
who are laboring faithfully year after year 
to make this organization the most profit- 
able one of its kind in America. 


The teachers of Kentucky should attend 
each program of the Kentucky Education 
Association, because—first, the programs 
are so arranged as to cover all the fields of 
school work. Second, many of the teachers’ 
problems are thoroughly discussed by the 
most able men and women of our State. 
Third, failure on the part of the teachers 
to attend these programs may result in 
Sstagnating and killing the spirit of the 
organization and create a feeling that this 
great body is in the hands of the chosen few. 


R. I. GLOVER, 
Superintendent Hancock County Schools. 


All teachers of Kentucky should attend 
the Kentucky Education Association, and 
its programs, for the purpose of associating 
with as good people as there is in the world; 
to form new acquaintanceships; to get a 
revival of school spirit; to hear the latest 
and best educational thoughts advanced 
by the ablest educators of our country; 
to hold intact the only organization now 
in existence through which the needs and 
desires of the teachers of Kentucky may 
be expressed and brought to bear upon 
those who shape the policies of our State 
and the administration of its affairs. 

J. W. DILLenay, 
McLean County. 


What is the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation? 


It is ‘‘of the teachers, by the teachers and 
for the teachers” of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. 

Let us one and all attend religiously for 
the good of each and all, else it may lose 
“its excuse for being’ and we like the 
unwise virgins at the marriage feast find 
ourselves in darkness and without oil. 

N. O. KIMBLER, 
Henderson County. 


To be a good teacher one must be pro- 
gressive. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation is designed to keep teachers 
abreast of the times. Therefore, the 
teachers of Kentucky should attend the 
Association and, lest they miss something 
that might be of benefit to them, should 
attend every program. 

J. F. McWuorter, 
Washington County. 


First—Attending the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, shows a_ professional 
spirit. 

Second—Attending each session and 
program gives an opportunity to come in 
contact with the best and most advanced 
educational thought of the age. 

W. M. Totty, 
Barren County. 


Do you know that Andrew Carnegie is 
said to have remarked that the Ohio Valley 
is destined to become the workshop of the 
world because of its agricultural possi- 
bilities? 
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The Kentucky Education Association 
represents in an educational way every- 
thing in Kentucky which is most pro- 
gressive in education in the entire State. 
Its members are the most prominent 
educators of the State, who are giving their 
time and energy to the study of school 
problems. New and better ideals and 
ideas are fostered and influenced by the 
Kentucky Education Association. At- 
tending the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation will strengthen the Association 
and help to place the teaching profession 
on a higher level. Whena person attends 
the Association he not only has a chance 
for self-development but he makes a 
contribution to better education. Remem- 
ber, the Association will be a better Asso- 
ciation by your presence. 


All teachers should attend the programs 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 
Several reasons might be given why one 
should attend the programs of the Associa- 
tion. However, the following reasons 
should be sufficient should no others be 
given. The programs have been carefully 
planned by expert educators. They have 
been planned with a definite purpose in 
view. They have been planned to meet 
the needs of every person in the teaching 
profession in Kentucky. The programs 
of the State meetings reflect the school 
spirit of the entire State, and at times have 
a touch of the school spirit of other states. 
The number of meetings we attend might 
be an index to the loyalty of a person to the 
teaching profession. 


(P.S. I have attended the State meetings 
in both Kentucky and Colorado.) 
V. W. WALLIs, 
Ballard County. 


First—Teachers should attend the Ken- 
tucky Education Association to show 
Kentuckians that you take pride in your 
profession, and to show the power of your 
organization. 


Second—Teachers should attend the 
programs of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, because these programs inspire 
the teacher to higher ideals. 

MARSHALL NorTON, 
Breckinridge County. 


—_———— 


First, the teachers should show aq 
special interest in the only State-wide 
Teachers’ organization, invaluable socially, 
Second, for instruction and inspiration, 

Fonso WRIGHT, 
Pike County, 


Teachers should attend the Kentucky 
Education Association, because it has been 
largely through this Association that we 
have grown not only in prestige but in 
increased salaries as well. 


They should attend every session, for it 
is their business and their organization, and 
their trip to Louisville is not a “shopping 
expedition” on Fourth Street. 


Ora L. Rosy, 
Bullitt County, 


First, the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion is an organization of teachers and 
officers who are vitally connected with the 
educational interests of the State. This is 
an age of organization. Through the 
influence of the officers and committees 
of the Kentucky Education Association, 
most of the educational legislation that is 
worth while has been effected, and much 
that was vicious hindered. But the support 
of the Kentucky Education Association, 
by the payment of membership fee only of 
every teacher and school officer in the 
State is not sufficient. We should attend 
the meetings of the Kentucky Education 
Association, thus lending our moral support 
and vitalizing organization with co-opera- 
tion. 


Second, the programs of the Kentucky 
Education Association always have ar- 
ranged for discussion subjects that should 
interest any educator. Some of the sub- 
jects may be of general interest only, while 
many are our own State and County 
problems. But the best arranged pro- 
grams with the ablest discussion of the 
subjects thereon will be productive of very 
little good if it does not reach the needy. 
The teachers are the needy, and should 
attend first the sessions in which-are being 
discussed the subjects pertaining to their 
own work or interests; then for the sake 
of culture as many others as possible. 


W. S. CLARKE, 
Grayson County. 
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It occurs to me that teachers of Ken- 
tucky should attend the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, that the cobwebs of 
indifference and narrowness may be wiped 
from their brains through the great pro- 
fessional air to be observed during each 
annual session of the magnificent organiza- 
tion. 


Teachers should attend the programs 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
because of the fact that it is there they are 
able to hear the most modern and appli- 
cable theories of education of the present 
day. 

4 RoscoE R. DALTON, 

Wayne County. 


Teachers of Kentucky should attend the 
Kentucky Education Association, from 
both a selfish and unselfish standpoint. A 
change of scenery and environment is 
sometimes good for the soul. Visions may 
be broadened by contact with the other 
fellow. 


Teachers should attend the programs of 
the Kentucky Education Association, for 
inspiration and information. Another's 
viewpoint may illuminate a clouded hori- 
zon. Attend for the thrill of such an As- 
sociation. 

J. W. SNYDER, 
Daviess County. 


The teachers of Kentucky ought to 
attend the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion to show loyalty to the cause of educa- 
tion in the State; to meet and exchange 
views and plans with other teachers and 
educators, and to broaden their own 
knowledge and vision as well as to help 
others. 


They should attend the programs; to get 
new ideas; to show an educational spirit; 
to show an appreciation for the efforts 
made by the officers of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association to make the meeting 
worth while by bringing the best people 
available to address the teachers; to get 
inspiration and enthusiasm for the cause of 
education by meeting, seeing and hearing 
the worthwhile people who appear on each 
program. This personal contact is worth 
more than the reading of many books. 


LELIA JANE HArRrIs, 
Madison County. 





Teachers should attend the Kentucky 
Education Association (a) in order to feed 
on the “Educational Manna,”’ (0) in order 
to secure the “‘Coat of Mail of Professional 
Spirit’? with which to protect themselves 
from “Rut Inertia,” and “Dry Rot.” 


Meeting and mingling with members of 
the greatest organization in the State lift 
teachers up, water the dormant abilities 
and cause them to put forth fruit and 
flowers. 


Teachers should attend the programs of 
the Kentucky Education Association (a) 
in order to escape the baleful influences of a 
burlesque or picture show to which many 
teachers are prone to expose themselves, 
(b) in order to show that they are as 
capable of taking punishment as of giving 
it, (c)in order to be different from a large 
number of teachers who go to Louisville 
but not the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, (d) in order to hear the roar of big 
guns, (e) in order to have faith, hope, and 
aspirations rekindled afresh in the soul. 

W. M. WATKINS, 
Casey County. 

Teachers should attend the Kentucky 
Education Association, in order that they 
may grow professionally, and catch a better 
school spirit. A proper attitude on the 
part of the teacher is probably his greatest 
asset. Attendance at the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, from year to year 
should insure the improvement of attitudes. 


TO GO TO LOUISVILLE AND NOT 
TO ATTEND THE PROGRAMS OF 
THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION, IS IN REALITY NOT 
TO ATTEND THE KENTUCKY ED- 
UCATION ASSOCIATION. THERE 
ARE MANY DIFFERENT DEPART- 
MENTS OF THIS GREAT EDUCA- 
TIONAL GATHERING, SOME OF 
WHICH WILL SUIT ANYONE EN- 
GAGED IN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
ALL TEACHERS SHOULD STUDY 
THEIR PROGRAMS AND SELECT 
THE MEETINGS WHICH WILL BE 
OF GREATEST VALUE TO THEM 
AND RECEIVE THE FULL BENEFITS 
OF THEIR TRIPS TO LOUISVILLE. 

J. A. Payne, 
Harrison County. 
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I am one of those who believe that it pays 
a teacher to attend the Kentucky Education 
Association, whether or not she attends 
a single program of the meeting. The 
association of folk whose aims and ideals 
aredirected toward a common purpose, the 
personal contact with persons whose prob- 
lems are so much like ours, the inspiration 
received from learning that others are 
earnestly working at the big job which we 
call ours, and their suggestions as to how 
they are wrestling with their problems, are 
helpful to those who attend the Kentucky 
Education Association, whether the meet- 
ing place is at the Auditorium, where the 
program is being held, in the lobbies of the 
hotels, or on the streets. 


No teacher can afford to deny herself the 
opportunity of meeting and talking with 
the splendid group of people who have 
taken to their hearts and upon their shoul- 
ders that tremendous responsibility of 
directing the physical, intellectual, and 
moral growth of Kentucky’s childhood— 
and adopted to themselves the teaching 
profession. 


By attending the programs of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, no teacher 
need deny herself the opportunity above 
mentioned. The Auditorium, where the 
programs are held is the best place to 
meet Kentucky’s foremost teachers and 
school administrators, for they attend the 
programs. The programs of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association are always 
well thought out and arranged to cover 
Kentucky’s most urgent educational 
needs. Problems are discussed which are 
of interest to every teacher in Kentucky, 
and are discussed by some of the best 
talent, not only in Kentucky, but in the 
world. Any single program of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, is worth any 
teacher’s time and expense in attending the 
meeting, if thoughtful attention is given. 
The inspiration received, the information 
obtained, the added confidence in and 
respect for our profession, transform us 
from the one-sided-ness and narrowness, in- 
to which diligent effort and concentration 
along our specific lines of work has gradu- 
ally shaped us through the years of toil, toa 
broader, more comprehensive, and happier 
view of our work. 


No teacher who has really taken the 
profession to heart, and who wishes to 


perform her duties better from year to year 
can afford not to attend the Kentucky 
Education Association, and the programs 
of that meeting. 


L. E. MEECE, 
Pulaski County, 


The Kentucky Education Association 
represents and promotes the interests of the 
teachers of Kentucky. The teacher should 
for this reason alone join the Kentucky 
Education Association. Besides this, the 
meeting of Kentucky’s foremost educators 
and teachers and the progressive ideals 
more than pay him for being a member. 


A teacher who does not attend the pro- 
grams of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion will fail to hear discussed the problems 
and remedies to the very important things 
that teachers have expressed a desire to 
hear discussed. 


The programs are the battles in which 
the teachers of the State are trying to 
conquer. The teacher, who fails to hear 
the programs, fails to hear what Kentucky 
needs in the way of education. 


Roy O. CHUMBLER, 
Marshall County. 


Every Kentucky teacher should be a 
member of the Kentucky Education 
Association, because— 


1. It is their Association, functioning for 
their best interests. 


2. Shows their attitude toward _ their 
profession. 


3. The JoURNAL alone is worth the price 
of membership. All teachers should attend 
the meetings of the Kentucky Education 
Association— 

First—For inspiration, 

Second—For discussion of common prob- 
lems. 

CARRIE EBLE, 
Union County. 


First—They owe it to themselves and 
the children they train. 


Second—In order to get progressive 
ideas and inspiration worth while. 


L. & Yorn, 
Clinton County. 
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None of these people are neglecting other 
phases of their school work but they all 
have a definite program. They are striving 
earnestly to attain these goals and the 
goals are well worth while. Doubtless a 
number of other superintendents are work- 
ing along perfectly definite lines and having 
as much success. These are mentioned 
because the writer knows about them and 
because he thinks he knows the tremendous 
importance of having definite objectives 
and county-wide programs. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has fought for and is now contending for 
improvement of educational advantages in 
Kentucky. No teacher has a moral right 
to refuse it his assistance and presence. 


Leadership is not developed in the rear 
rank. Preparation for educational leader- 
ship demands consideration of the product 
of the foremost educational writers and 
speakers. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation programs furnish an opportunity 
for teachers to hear the latest and best. 

T. W. JoHNson, 
Webster County. 


First—It is the teachers’ organization. 
Its possibilities and its short-comings are 
no greater than the teachers themselves. 


- They should demand that the programs 


express the most forward-looking educa- 
tional ideas of the day; hence the necessity 
of the financial report of each teacher. 


Second—Because it is an organization 
that has for its prime object the best 
interests of the boys and girls—the future 
citizens of our State. 


Why the teachers should attend the 
programs of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation : 


Because, out of these programs, come 
suggestions, facts and inspiration that 
make for the advancement of education. 

T. M. Lewis, 
; Hardin County. 


The teachers of Kentucky should attend 
the Kentucky Education Association, that 
they might thereby show their approval of 
the greatest organization of the State for 
the good of the teacher and pupil. 


Every teacher who attends the Kentucky 
Education Association, should be present 
at every meeting possible. She should 
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hear the great addresses, in order that she 
might get an inspiration for the greater, 
nobler things of life. She should attend 
the rendering of the musical numbers, that 
she might take into her very soul some of 
the melodies produced, which tend to make 
of one a more suitable person to have 
charge of little folks. She should attend 
those special meetings that pertain to her 
work, in order that she might know more 
of the work she is attempting to do, and 
possibly, to help improve the system. 
W. R. WILson, 
Larue County. 


The teachers of Kentucky should attend 
the Kentucky Education Association, be- 
cause it is professional todoso. They owe 
that loyalty and support to the greatest 
organization in Kentucky and one that is 
doing more for Kentucky’s greatest asset, 
her childhood, than any other one thing. 


Teachers can command more respect 
from students and from patrons by attend- 
ing these meetings. Certainly, they should 
attend the programs for the enthusiasm, 
inspiration, and information they receive 
from them. The best talent in the country 
is employed and by hearing these speakers 
is one way of improvement while in service. 

Let’s have the largest attendance at the 
Kentucky Education Association in April, 
1927, that we have ever had in the 
history of the organization. 

(Mrs.) MAMIE Y. FERGUSON, 
Livingston County. 
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1. Here teachers come into direct touch 
with their fellows. They do not know 
many of them personally, but the personal 
touch is there just the same. 


2. The Kentucky Education Association 
is the only official organ or clearance for all 
kinds of educational ideas and progressive 
thought in the State. It belongs to all the 
teachers. If teachers do not use it by 
attendance it is their own loss. Perhaps 
the one-room teachers on small salaries will 
argue that it costs too much to attend, not 
figuring that it costs more not to attend. 


3. While the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation is criticised for inactivity, it is 
responsible in large degree for the status 
of education today in Kentucky, and with 
all Kentucky teachers members and in 
attendance at the annual meetings, it can 
and will become a far greater power in 
bringing about desired goals than it is at 
present capable of doing. 


4. Great gatherings are inspiring. This is 
one of the biggest things one gets from at- 
tendance at Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion meetings. All professions have get-to- 
gether occasions. The Kentucky Education 
Association is the one big annual get-togeth- 
er for Kentucky teachers. How can they 
refrain from attending? Inspiration begets 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm carries over 
into work. Many a big life has been un- 
earthed by brimming enthusiasm. Who 
knows that some teacher in Kentucky might 
catch enough fire from a meeting to carry 
back to unearth a diamond in the rough, or 
even herown self? Teachers of Kentucky, 
let’s go to Louisville April 20th. 


5. Finally the teacher hears big educators 
talk. The very fact that we see men and 
women who hold places of responsibility in 
this nation, that we hear their voices as 
they tell of their achievements, or perhaps 
shake their hand, should thrill us as 
nothing else does in life. Are you a teacher 
orakeeper? Ifa teacher, go to Louisville; 
if a keeper, get out. 


Paris B. AKIN, 
Clark County. 


The Kentucky Education Association is 
perhaps the chief exponent of public educa- 
tion in our State. It is the teachers’ organ- 
ization, projected for their benefit and 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


By Joseph K. Hart, of The Survey......ccccccsecsess $2.75 


A strong criticism of existing educational methods, Dr, 
Hart believes that not only is our present system wrong, but 
that not enough stress is laid upon the further education of 
adults. He has made a close study of educational conditions 
both in this country and abroad. 


FEDERAL AND STATE 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By William A. Cook, University of Cincinnali....... $2.75 

A textbook for students taking their first survey of the 
wider administrative aspects of our public school system. 
The aim has been to avoid provinciality, and to stress national 
more than local aspects of public education. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By Ellsworth Collings, University of Oklahoma...... $2.75 


This discussion attempts to present an improvement of su- 
pervision. The improvement advocated has been experimen- 
tally tested over a period of years. Stimulating to teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and sup2rintendents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


393 Fourth Avenue, New York 














made the agency through which teachers 
can and are promoting the cause they 
represent. Nothing counts for so much as 
personal contact with a thing that is of 
great value, and for these reasons teachers 
of Kentucky should attend the Kentucky 
Education Association. 


The programs of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association are diligently and _ stu- 
diously thought through, worked out and 
given to the people of Kentucky by our 
great constructive leaders. These pro- 
grams always champion some great con- 
structive idea and give it form, which is 
later crystallized into public sentiment and 
written into law. The teachers of the 
State are better prepared to co-operate in 
the promotion of an educational ideal when 
they get the substance of these programs; 
they can best acquire a knowledge of this 
substance by attanding all programs of the 
Kentucky Education Association. We 
think, therefore, that it becomes the pro- 
fessional duty of teachers to attend and lend 
themselves in building a greater teachers’ 
organization. 

N. G. MARTIN, 
Lyon County. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 

DALLAS 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF SECRETARIES 
MEETING 


National Organization of Secretaries of 
State Education Associations, Monday, 
February 28th, 2:00 P. M., Baker Hotel. 
President, C. G. Schulz, Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association, St. Paul, Minn. 


Secretary, Charles F. Pye, Iowa State 
Teachers Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 


RoLL CALL OF SECRETARIES BY STATES 


A Welcome to the Southland—State Sec- 
retary, R. T. Ellis, Texas. 


1. How develop Education Leadership 
through the State Associations?—S. R. 
Oldham, State Secretary, Massachusetts. 
Secretary, Wis. 


2. Are the Public Schools Justified by 
their Product?—E. G. Doudna, State 
Secretary, Wis. 


3. How Can the State Education Associa- 
tion Function More Effectively in the Life 
of the Teacher?—J. P. Coates, State Secre- 
tary, S. C. 

4. The December Conference of Secre- 
taries at Washington, D. C. 

(a) From the State Association’s View- 
point—W. N. Taylor, Miss. 

(b) From the National Standpoint— 
Leader to be announced. 

5. The Readjustment of Advertising 
between the National Education Association 
Journal and state journals, a report—E. T. 
Cameron, Mich. 

Each number on the program will be 
developed in discussion, by secretaries, by 
state officers and by others who are present. 

Election of Officers and other Business. 








FOR SALE 


A lot of desks in thoroly good condition, both 
single and double. We have substituted tablet 
arm chairs for desks and so will dispose of these 
at very reasonable prices. 


Address H. E. TAYLOR, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
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EDWIN ANDERSON ALDERMAN, 
Pa ee eC, 2h. Ed. BD. 


President University of Virginia, University, 
Virginia 

Born—May 15, 1861, at Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 

PARENTS—James and Susan J. Alderman. 

MarRIED—First wife, Emma Graves, of 
Hillsboro, N. C. (deceased); second wife, 
Bessie Green Hearn, of New Orleans. 

CHILDREN—One son, Edwin Anderson 
Alderman, Jr. 

CuurcH—Presbyterian. 

GREEK LETTER FRATERNITIES—Phi Kap- 
pa Sigma, Phi Beta Kappa. 

DEGREES—Ph. B., University of North 
Carolina 1882; D. C. L. University of the 
South 1896; LL. D., Tulane University 
1898; Johns Hopkins 1902, Columbia 1905, 
Yale 1905, University of North Carolina 
1906, Williams College 1908, Harvard 1909, 
Dartmouth 1909, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 1911, College of William and Mary 
1922. 





PosiITIons HeELpD—Superintendent of 
Schools, Goldsboro, N. C., and assistant 
Superintendent of Education, North Caro. 
lina, 1882-92; Professor of History, State 
College for Women, North Carolina, 1899. 
Professor of Education, University of North 
Carolina, 1892-96; President of the Uni. 
versity of North Carolina, 1896-1909; 
President of Tulane University, 1900-04. 
President of the University of Virginia, 
June 14, 1904 —. 


ORGANIZATIONS—Member of General 
Educational Board; trustee of the Wood. 
row Wilson Memorial Foundation; mem- 
ber of the Academy of Social Sciences; 
trustee of the Institute of Economics; 
member of Board of Advisers, Institute of 
Politics; member of Board of Governors, 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation; 
an elector of the Hall of Fame; member 
of the American Philosophical Society; 
member of Phi Beta Kappa Senate; men- 
ber of National Advisory Committee of the 
American Historical Association; member 
of National Institute of Arts and Letters; 
member of the Laureate Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Phi. Honorary Fraternity; member 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters; member of Advisory Council 
National Broadcasting Company. 


CLuss—Century Club, New York City; 
University Club, Washington; Westmore- 
land Club, Richmond. 


AUTHOR OF—“Life of William Hooper,” 
“Life of J. L. M. Curry,” “Obligations and 
Opportunities of Scholarship,’ “Souther 
Idealism,” ‘The Spirit of the South,” 
“Sectionalism and Nationality,” ‘The 
Growing South,” ‘‘Virginia—A Tribute,” 
“Can Democracy Be Organized?” ‘‘Func- 
tion and Needs of Schools of Education in 
Universities and Colleges,’”’ ‘The Growth 
of Public Education in America,’’ ‘Causes 
of the European War,” “Education and 
Public Service,’”’ ‘Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Address,’ ‘‘The National Exalts 
Jefferson,” ‘‘Edgar Allan Poe and the 
University of Virginia,” “‘Magnanimities.” 
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CONSOLIDATION IN KENTUCKY ' CONSOLIDATED DISTRICTS 
J. W. JoHNson, AREA Number of 
(Square Miles) Districts 
Superintendent Webster County EN Ee OE eT TROT Ra 
Ee ae eeeRSeTS Me eS eae ee 10 
Pemsolidation is mew in Kentucky as 11 to 15......................220:0-1-cee eee 9 
every one knows, and yet it is interesting 16 to 20..22..-.-----------sceeneeeceeceenseecnseeneeees 12 
to notice just when it began and the growth 21 to 25.n.n.n..u.2.2.22-.2cec-ceneseeeeceeeceneeeenenee > 
stee idea since ite beginning. The first 26 to 30.................-.--..-.-2.22nc..cccccsesccenseescoe 2 
consolidated school in the State, according 31 to 35 o.....2.2..-.2--2-.-2---ceceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee 4 
to the information received, was established 36 to 40.......-2--.2-.-22-2-.22-.22-ceesceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 6 
190, Since that date they have been 41 00 45.................--22..-0c.ccscssscccosesnvensesseose 0 
established as follows: OMOM SE ee ey onc te ee eee ee ees 2 
: — ne , EAL (20) SS Sat ee eee Retreats preavere ean tnt seer 1 
Number of schools established in 1910...... 1 
' eerie EE SETTLE 2 
Number of schools established in 1911...... 0 
; mie ° ik ic antsicacconssesinasincoae aera 0 
Number of schools established in 1912..._.. 
! ae . ee en RO rae ICON 0 
Number of schools established in 1913..__.. ke aaa nena meant iceelienann eS) 1 


1 
0 
Number of schools established in 1914...... 0 
Number of schools established in 1915...... 1 
Number of schools established in 1916...... 2 
Number of schools established in 1917... 1 
Number of schools established in 1918...... 5 
Number of schools established in 1919...... 5 
Number of schools established in 1920...... tf 
Number of schools established in 1921...... 6 
Number of schools established in 1922..__.. 6 
Number of schools established in 1923...... 8 
Number of schools established in 1924...... 9 
Number of schools established in 1925....... 9 
Number of schools established in 1926...... 2 


As this information was collected early 
in the year 1926 the figures for that year 
are not complete. It is worthy of note 
that in the period beginning 1920, the 
number has just about quadrupled. 

Another interesting thing to those who 
are watching the consolidation movement 
is the number of sub-districts combined to 
make the consolidated district. Of the 63 
consolidated districts reported, 20 were 
composed of 2 sub-districts; 30 of 3 sub- 
districts; 15 of 4 sub-districts; 4 of 5 sub- 
districts; 3 of 6 sub-districts; and 1 of more 
than 6 sub-districts. The median, as will 
be seen, falls in those of 3 sub-districts. 

The question of size was carried a little 
further and superintendents were asked 
to give the approximate area of each con- 
solidated district, which is shown by the 
following table: 


. “yl 
The median is found in the 16 to 20 group. 


The number of children in the school 
census of the 63 consolidated districts is 
shown in the following table: 





Number of 

Districts 
We ssit eit OO cts ue, okt tee 9 
a a aaa 20 
ESS EAE IE eT ee 11 
DA CO) Fs | | ee oD ER EE ee 6 
NE eee on eens 5 
Over 300. 12 


The median, we see, lies between 150 and 
200. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
consolidated districts is shown by the 
following table: 





Assessed Valuation Number of 
of Property Districts 
ee | 8 
S560.001 to $200,000.................-.............. 10 
S700,001 to $900,004............................... 5 
$300,001 to $400,000....................------------ 3 
$400,001 to $500,000........... .......-..------.--- 4 
S560,001 to $600,000.............................. 3 
$960.601 to $700,000.............................. 5 
$700,001 to $800,000...........................-.... 2 
$800,001 to $900,000...................-.---.------ 1 
$900,001 to $1,000,000............. hint 5 
Over $1,000,000 5 











TEACHERS 
in vocational 
places only. 


PECIALIST 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


WANTED—College Graduates only, except 


All Seates. Get details. 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS, M? 
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The median in this case is between 
$300,000 and $400,000. 


Of the 59 districts reporting 27 have no 
local tax. That means that the County 
Board takes care of the transportation, if 
any is furnished, and pays the running 
expenses of the school out of the regular 
school levy. Two districts report a local 
tax levy of 10 cents on each $100 of taxable 
property; 1 has a levy of 15 cents; 3 have 
a levy of 20 cents; 11 have 25 cents, 1 has 
30 cents; 2 have 40 cents; 10 have 50 cents 
and 2 have 90 cents. 


Very little money is being spent for 


transportation. The following table shows 
in a general way the amount being spent: 
Number of 
Districts 
Aaa 8 glaciers 10 
EN 18 
gE a a 3 
ES eee 7 
Sh ae 4 
ES en ee 4 
EE | ane 0 
So,001 to $4,000... eee 3 
ID Na ccscenceecsencsswmennnnnsi 1 


Thus the median price is less than $1,000. 


Of the 63 districts reporting, 18 furnish 
no transportation at all; 18 transport less 
than 50 children; 13 transport more than 
50 and less than 100; 6 transport more 
than 100, but less than 150; 5 transport 
more than 150, but less than 200; 1 trans- 
ports more than 200, but less than 250; 
1 transports more than 250, but less than 
300 and 1 transports more than 300. It 
will be seen that more than one-half trans- 
port less than 50. 


The number of teachers employed in the 
grades in the 63 districts is as follows: 
No. of teachers 


employed 12 3 45 6 7 8 9 
No. of 
districts 1111916 6 5 4 0 1 


Fifty-eight of the sixty-three districts 
offer high school work in connection, em- 
ploying high school teachers as follows: 
No. of teachers 

employed 
No. of districts 


None'd 23° 4 5 


> 12328 42 


The median faculty then is made up of 


$$$ 


four grade teachers and two high schoo] 
teachers. 

The training of teachers in the grades 
= high school is shown by the following 
table: 


Less than 4 year High School... 31 
_ | nn, 99 
Coe —1 peer 72 
Comepe-"2 yoare 62 
Cae cee 24 
College —4 years... ..-...-.-c-ceneseceenesneea.e 71 





The median lies in the group of high 
school graduates. 

Monthly Salaries of grade Teachers are 
shown by the following table (59 reporting); 


Monthly Salaries Number of Teachers 
Less than $60.00 
$61.00 to $70.00... .cceeneeee ne 
S| een 6 
hci he 5! A ET 8 
ge | are 30 
Over $100.00....................... naiidlieiieranskae 5 


Salaries paid high school teachers in the 
50 districts reporting range from $100.00 
per month to nearly $300.00 as shown by 
the following table: 


Monthly Salaries | Number of Teachers 
cd, eee ae Te 
eee eee: 
eee akon rene 6 


The median salary for grade teachers, as 
shown, is between $91 and $100 per month, 
and that of high school teachers between 
$151 and $200. 


Some interesting things developed in 
letters from the various County Superin- 
tendents which could not be tabulated, but 
which we think should not be omitted. 
For instance, one county has a provision 
that no high school pupils and only grade 
school children living more than two and 
one-half miles from any school be allowed 
transportation, but if older children of a 
family are attending a county high school 
and the parents wish the younger children 
to go with the older ones, the grades must 
receive such children. Thus one district 
keeps 36 pupils in the local school and sends 
38 to the central high school. 


Another county has no_ consolidated 
schools, but has six high school centers 
serving much the same purpose. 
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In one county consolidation is coming 
practically of its own momentum. The 
County Board found one district so small 
that it seemed economy to transport the 
children to a nearby larger one. The next 
year others fell below 25 pupils and were 
taken care of in the same way. If this 
proves satisfactory, a vote on consolidation 
will be taken. 


One motor truck transporting children 
toa Model County Elementary and High 
School makes fifteen miles twice daily, and 
the school is reported a great success. 


The plan of financing the consolidated 
schools in some districts having little or no 
local tax levy, although it has no assurance 
of continuance, is very satisfactory for the 
present and shows something of the growing 
appreciation of consolidation. In one dis- 
trict the patrons subscribe $500 per year to 
help finance the high school; in another they 
pay two dollars a month per pupil for trans- 
portation; in still another patrons donated 
over $1,200; while at one place a man with- 
out children operates a truck at his own 
expense just for the good of the community. 


Having gathered and arranged this infor- 
mation, we very naturally ask: “Of what 
are we informed after all?’ Certainly one 
thing we have not learned is just what is 
meant by a “‘consolidated school.’”’” There 
appears to be as yet no fixed notion of the 
correct meaning of that term. This point 
is clearly brought out by the fact that one 
superintendent adds to her report of a con- 
solidated school the statement that she has 
also three centralized schools formed of 
combinations of districts or parts of 
districts; while another, as shown above, 
reports a consolidated school with one 
teacher. Thus far there is no uniformity 
in method of maintenance and no limita- 
tions as to size of district, number of pupils, 
or number and qualifications of teachers. 


If from all the medians found in the 
various tables above we should construct 
an imaginary “‘median consolidated school,” 
it would be composed of three sub-districts, 
have an area of 16 to 20 square miles, take 
care of from 150 to 200 children, have tax- 
able property in the district listed at be- 
tween $300,000 and $400,000, a local tax 
levy of 10 cents, transport less than 50 
children at a cost of less than $1,000, and 
have a faculty of two high school and four 


grade teachers with high school training 
and salaries ranging from $91 to $100 in 
grades and $151 to $200 in high school. 
This is of course a purely imaginative 
picture, but may serve to give a sort of 
summarizing effect to our study of a 
movement that appears to be still in its 
infancy but to have great possibilities for 
future development. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
(A poem de Luxe) 


By A. SLipuvA GENIUS 


When you seem swung from cruel hooks, 

Your misery showing in your looks, 

You longing for some cozy nooks, 

Who furnishes you with wholesome books? 
Our advertisers. 


When things go wrong in your classroom, 

You lack erasers, lack a broom, 

The air being mostly filled with gloom, 

Who saves you from the “crack of doom?” 
Our advertisers. 


And when vacation heaves in sight, 
With lure of travel and delight, 
While visions come to you at night, 
Who directs your tour aright? 

Our advertisers. 


When more training you would seek, 

Or more knowledge week by week 

(The learned always are the meek), 

Who shows you to the learners’ creek? 
Our advertisers. 


When your Board has played you “hob,” 

And you feel prone to fetch a sob, 

While looking for another job, 

Who guides you through the waiting mob? 
Our advertisers. 


And in the search for every end, 

When you need a stalwart friend, 

Never borrow, never lend, 

Then an order you should send, 
To our advertisers. 


Visit the new home of the University of 
Louisville with its many enlarged depart- 
ments. 
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University of Kentucky |] « 
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LEXINGTON nor 
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Summer Session, 1927 oon 

Z HE summer session of the University of Kentucky for Mr. ( 
1927, will consist of two five weeks terms, beginning June Orche 


13. All colleges of the University will be open during the 
summer session. A strong program of graduate work will 
be available for teachers, principals, superintendents, col- 
lege and normal school instructors, and others desiring to 8:45 
pursue graduate courses. 


For catalog and particulars, write to 


The Director of the Summer Session 


Sts et os et O 

















Day Breaks In Kentucky ; 


The old days go; the new day comes 

To bring its gifts to you and me. 

To every child a decent birth it brings; 

A home, a right to live, shall be 

The heritage of every child 

Within the borders of the Commonwealth. 
I’ll not lament the passing of the day 
That failed to give to every child the right 
To live as other people live, 

To learn as other people learn, 

To grow in body and in soul; 

But in my heart I pledge: 

The future waits for you and me, 

For everyone who loves the State— 10:42 
Kentucky and her CHILD. ‘ 


R. E. JAGGERs. 
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ALL-KENTUCKY ORCHESTRA 


We give below that part of the General 
Program of the Kentucky Education As- 
ciation which will be rendered Saturday 
morning, April 23rd. We are giving this 
part of the program because it contains 
information the public will need. It is 
earnestly hoped that many individuals and 
orchestras will join the All-Kentucky 
Orchestra. Persons interested should write 
Mr. J. W. Fay, Director All-Kentucky 
Orchestra, 1364 First Street, Louisville, Ky. 


PROGRAM 
SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1927 


8:45 A. M.—The last General Program 
of the sixty-first session of the 
Kentucky Education Association, 
will open with the singing of the State, 
the Sectional and the National songs. 
Music for these will be played by the 
All-Kentucky Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Mr. Franz J. Strahm, 
Director of the School of Music, West- 
ern State Teachers College. It is 
requested that the entire audience join 
in these songs as a pledge of the As- 
sociation’s loyalty to Kentucky, the 
South and the Nation. 


9:30 A. M.—Report of Reading Circle 
Board, J. W. Ireland, Chairman. 
Report of Committee on Code and 
Ethics, J. T. Miracle, Chairman. 
Report of Auditing Committee, R. H. 
Lindsey, Chairman. 

Report of Research Committee, Dr. 
W. S. Taylor, Chairman. 

Report of Publicity Committee, Well- 
ington Patrick, Chairman. 

Report of Legislative Committee, 
Homer Nichols, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions, 
Conover Ford, Chairman. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. 
Williams. 

Recommendations of Board of Direc- 
tors. 


10:42 A. M.—Address ‘‘What Constitutes 


















an Educated Man in a Democracy” 
Dr. E. A. Alderman, President Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

11:38 A. M.—Presentation of officers-elect, 
by Retiring President H. H. Cherry. 


11:40 A. M.—All-Kentucky Orchestra: 
Mr. J. W. Fay, Director. 


The 1927 session of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association is to terminate in a blaze 
of glory. The Association not to be out- 
done by the pioneer achievements of 
Indiana, Ohio and Illinois in the way of 
all-state orchestras, and inspired by the 
daring all-America orchestra of the Dallas 
Convention is calling upon the musical 
forces of Kentucky to take their rightful 
place in the sun. 


At the final session on Saturday morning 
the closing feature of the Conference will be 
a concert by a massed orchestra of no less 
than 200 pieces. Every school and college 
in the State is invited to make application 
for membership. ‘The music is attractive 
and of moderate difficulty, but only pro- 
ficient performers should be recommended. 
Violins, violas, cellos and string basses can 
be used in large numbers. Only exception- 
ally fine wood and brass can be accepted. 
The drums will be provided by the Louis- 
ville schools. The program follows: 


March of the Priests, : 
Mendelssohn 





from Athalia 
Published by J. W. Pepper, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Pith sictiiiaiihaicetiiidin steed Bolzoni 





Allegretto from the Seventh 
I iriihiicctiiiealaniiicie Beethoven 
School Orchestra Series, G. Schirmer, 
N. Y. (In honor of the Centennial of 
Beethoven’s death.) 


March: “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” Sousa 
John Church Company, Cincinnati, O. 





Application to play in All-Kentucky 
Orchestra should be made at once by the 
Principal of the school or the leader of the 
orchestra. Parts will be sent out for pri- 
vate practice. It is hoped that local 
orchestras will purchase the numbers on 
the program and use them liberally so that 
the individual players who are coming to 
Louisville will be thoroughly familiar with 
the music. 


A rehearsal will be held on the morning 
of the concert. Teachers and adults as 
well as school children are invited to play. 
Expenses for the trip will have to be met 
locally, that is, personally or by the school. 
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Dr. W. C. REAVIS 


a 

Dr. W. C. Reavis, of the University of 
Chicago, will address the general association 
on “The Problem Pupil and His Adjust- 
ment.’’ He will also speak on the program 
of Secondary Education. He has had 
twenty years in educational experi-nce as 
principal of a large grammar school in St. 
Louis. Has served as instructor in educa- 
tional sociology in Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Mo. Has held the position of 
superintendent of schools at Alton, III. 
Has been principal of the University of 
Chicago High School since 1921, and is also 
Associate Professor of school administra- 
tion in the school of Education in the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Reavis grad- 
uated from the University of Chicago 
with Bachelor’s degree in 1909. In 
1911 he completed his Master’s degree 
in this institution, and in 1925 the degree 
of Ph. D. 


He has written extensively for educa- 
tional periodicals, and just recently pub- 
lished a book entitled, ‘“‘Pupil Adjustment 
in Junior and Senior High Schools.” He 
will appear on both the general program 
and that of secondary education. 


Have you visited the new Baptist andnew 
St. Josephs Hospitals in Louisville? 





DEFINITE COUNTY PROGRAM For 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


A. C. Burton, 
Western Teachers College 


Some of the Kentucky counties have at 
last begun to set up for themselves some 
definite objectives. They get all the 
teachers and pupils, all the parent-teacher 
association organizations, and all leading 
boosters in the county banded together, 
set for themselves some worthy goals and 
then begin a race to reach the goals. Such 
counties are likely to arrive because they 
know where they are trying to go. 


Christian County under the leadership 
of Superintendent H. W. Peters, is striving 
for an active parent-teacher association 
in every district in the county. Each 
parent-teacher association will assume, 
among other things, the responsibility of 
raising money enough to equal the local 
expenses of the school. To the extent 
they succeed the County Board will be able 
to pay better salaries, have better houses 
and more effective supervision. ‘The re- 
ports indicate that the movement in 
making great headway, with one hundred 
per cent in sight. 


Superintendent J. W. Dillehay and his 
people in McLean County are working on 
a standardization program. ‘They hope to 
have several schools this year and in four 
years all schools with standard teachers, 
as to scholarship and training standard 
house, grounds, equipment, library, play- 
ground and pupils. This will include 
attendance and other things necessary to 
good schools. The reports from McLean 
County are encouraging. They know 
where they hope to go and are making 
definite progress. 


Superintendent N. O. Kimbler and his 
Henderson County teachers and patrons 
have on a_ standardization campaign. 
For the present they are putting special 
stress on attendance and health and 
health work. They have a_ three-year 
health program which, if carried out, will 
place Henderson County far and away 
ahead of any county in the State in the 
matter of health education in the rural 
schools. 


Superintendent W. M. Watkins of Casey 
County has received a Mosaic call to come 
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She 


°Wax Crayon 
that all teachers 
ave talking about now~ 









Emphasize —<¢ 
the last syllable? \ 
when asking for it. 
THE AMERICAN Sams COMPANY 


AND FACTORIES aie 
DALLAS SAN 


P “LEADERSHIP SINCE | 1835 ‘ 
92 Years of Faithful Service 












out of the wilderness and lead his people 
in a library campaign. 


Sixty-six of the schools have each bought 
a small, complete rural school library this 
year. They hope to reach a hundred per 
cent early next year. Then for a systemat- 
ic reading campaign and some new worth- 
while goals. If Casey shall have good 
judgment enough to keep Watkins they 
may be sure that something definite is 
being fought for in the county. Perhaps 
no county this year, or ever, made such a 
percentage of gain in installing libraries in 
the country. 


Superintendent Loyd H. Powell of 
Meade county has on a campaign for a 
hundred per cent thrift among the pupils. 
They have twenty-four hundred pupils 
enrolled in the county schools, their goal 
is twenty-four hundred dollars in savings 
deposits for the year. The report is 
optimistic. In addition they have a read- 
ing campaign. Each teacher is striving 
to have each of her pupils read one book 
each month in addition to the regular text- 
books. And besides all this they hope to 
get their attendance up to ninety per cent 
of the census. If Meade can win in all 
three they will attract the attention of all 
the nation. At any rate they are making 
marvelous progress and they know what 
they are trying to do. 





PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
RECEIVES ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FROM PROMINENT 

PHYSICIAN 


Dr. James Lancelot Minor, physician 
and surgeon of Memphis, Tennessee, has 
recently deeded to George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers certain property estimated 
to be worth one hundred thousand dollars. 
The alumni and officials of Peabody College - 
are appreciative of the action of Dr. Minor, 
because his gift, coming at this time, not 
only promotes the cause of the Peabody 
Educational Program, but sets an inspiring 
example to other men and women of the 
South. On making this gift to Peabody 
College, Dr. Minor has the following to say: 


“Such success as I have attained in life, 
I attribute chiefly to the education I re- 
ceived from the University of Virginia. 
It has always been my desire to contribute 
in some way either to the individual 
student who needs assistance, or in a 
general way to an institution engaged in 
educating teachers who will become in- 
structors in other institutions. A clause 
in my will provides for the establishment of 
a scholarship in the University of Virginia, 
where I studied and another to the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship in the University 
of Tennessee Medical Department, where 
I taught, thus contributing to the education 
continuously, of two deserving and indus- 
trious students—so much for the aid of the 
individual student, which does not count 
for much. More good will come from 
aiding an institution which will serve the 
whole student body. I know something 
of studying at college, and teaching in a 
college. For a number of years I filled the 
Chair of Physiology and Hygiene, and 
later Diseases of the Eye and Ear, in the 
Medical College at Memphis. 


“T found it required a great deal of study 
and hard work to formulate my lectures 
and teach others that which to me was 
simple. I consider myself fortunate and 
wise in selecting for my aid an institution 
which teaches teachers how to teach, along 
well-established lines, so that the coming 
youth may become an important factor in 
correcting the present topsy-turvy life 
which prevails—that which George Pea- 
body College for Teachers is doing.” 

—Peabody Alumni News. 
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Pushing up the Missouri River ina keel-boat in April, 1805, Lewis and 
Clark approached the mouth of Yellowstone. They pronounced the con- 
fluence of these great rivers an excellent situation for a future trading house. 
Subsequently Fort Union, acentral frontier outpost was erected, and stood 
here for forty years. The site of old Fort Union is only one of the many 
historically famous spots along the Great Northern Adventure Land route. 


‘ Heed the Call of 
Historic Adventure Land 


OR a glorious new travel experience go the 
Great Northern “Adventure Land” way to 
the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle, July 
3-8 ... See from your car window the broad 
Missouri and on its banks the site of old Fort 
Union, most famous of early fur-trading posts; 
the swift currents Of the Flathead and Kootenai, 
flowing between glistening peaks of the Northern 


Rockies; and the picturesque Columbia, that 
mysterious River of the West discovered by 
Captain Robert Gray, and particularly rich in 
historic interest . . . Liberal stopovers at Glacier 
National Park, Spokane, Tacoma and Port- 
land; free side trip to Vancouver, British Colum. 
bia . .. Attractive low rate return fares in 
effect May 15. 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe service—no extra fare 


This, the finest of trains to the Pacific 
Northwest, has specially built Pullman all- 
steel cars and many innovations in travel 
convenience. It will add greatly to your 


pleasure in traversing the Historic Ad- 
venture Land route to Seattle and the 
Northwest. Couvon brings you interesting 
books—free! 


GREAT NORTHERN 





a dependable railway 
a ee ee 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 17-2 & 

Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Mina. 

IO amCam not planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle. Please send me 
the free books indicated, which set forth some of the romantic history of the Northwest. 
O AGlance at the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 0 Astor and the Oregon Country. 
O Historic Northwest Adventure Land. OD Frontier Days Along the Upper Missouri. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION BY ITS ACCREDITED 
COMMITTEE FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS—JANUARY 8, 1927 


J. B. Hotioway, 
Secretary 


One year ago our report was made in three 
sections: 

1. A comparison of standards for 
accredited relations in 1925 with previous 
years, noting progress. 

2. Tabulations showing the growth in 
the total number of schools and in the 
number of accredited schools. 

3. Proposed work for 1925-26. 

Today our report is in three parts: 
1. A tabulated summary showing the 


growth in number of schools and in enroll- 
ment. 


2. A tabulated summary of todays 
status of the high schools. 


3. Discussions and suggestions. 


I. A TABULATED SUMMARY OF HIGH 
ScHOOL GROWTH IN KENTUCKY 


It is hoped that the following tables 
will show the growth in public white high 
schools, public colored high schools and 
private secondary schools. The tables are 
arranged to show growth in number of 
schools, to show growth in number of 
schools accredited with this Association 
and with the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and to 
show growth in enrollment. 





PUBLIC WHITE HIGH SCHOOLS 1910—1926 


























Per cent ofall 
No. of High No. accredited | No. accredited | High Schools 
Year < rs _ with State with Southern | accredited each Enrollment 
ne Association Association year with State 
Association 

1910 110 54 5. gall TENN IIE LS: 

1911 148 aR, Seieteeee bat eet Rod meee na Gn (Pe Lee 

1912 366 85 5 PE PS ee 
“Tota 243 123 2? a. oo 

1 123 i 

1915 248 134 26 54. 15,547 

1916 330 149 29 45.1 18,850 

1917 376 171 an 45.5 20,800 

1918 418 185 29 41.8 22,929 

1919 430 202 32 47. 21,225 
*1920 411 220 33 LS ln (ieee Che Re 

1921 396 225 32 56.8 25,939 

1922 499 228 32 45.7 : 

1923 529 263 37 49.7 35,806 

1924 492 286 50 58.1 38,575 

1925 493 309 60 62.6 37,264 

1926 540 342 72 63.3 39,566 

















*1913-1920—Number accredited_.by Southern Association includes public and private, 


Separate data nct available. 





PUBLIC COLORED HIGH SCHOOLS 1917—1926 
































Per cent of all 
No. of High No. accredited No. accredited | High Schools 
Year Sch 1 8 with State with Southern | accredited each Enrollment 
nae Association Association year with State 
Association 
1917 32 1225 
1918 34 1209 
1919 30 1218 
Cs RY SERS eee ee eee |S eae eae eee tenn | | AMR rng Men MPOMaIDER | (O.COM Ee eR MNNNNNEION, NES eR RENE 
1921 1446 
1922 
1923 56 ig SNES 12:5 2373 
1924 51 8 15.7 2586 
1925 50 11 22: 2952 
1926 50 OS ae 2 a ae Se anene eee 28. *1837 




















*Reports from 18 schools not in when data were assembled. 
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PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 























Prevvee:-sad reece , 

ccredited Accreditec 

Year | ‘With State | with Southern |E"rollment 

Association Association 

1910 29 
1911 32 
1912 Le ea 
1913 34 
1914 Oe 
1915 | RE? ERR ee ee 
1916 ii ae 
1917 RR SEATON: Le eee 
1918 =) FR) [aaa CnC ene: | Teel neem 
1919 AE: ESSERE Te Ceter se eee eens 

*1920 ee, cera er ee 
1921 F | RB Mee 
1922 55 SR (2 es 
1923 61 5 5,007 
1924 69 9 6,548 
1925 68 18 5,857 
1926 73 25 6,246 














*See note under Public White High School table. 


We have been criticised for counting 
numbers and checking standards so much, 
but we are forced to the conclusion that a 
larger number of high schools will accommc- 
date a larger number of pupils and that to 
meet higher standards of excellence will 
mean better instruction. 


II. Topay’s Status oF Hi1GH SCHOOLS 


The following table will show the actual 
status of the high schools of the State 
today: 











Dosey 
Public White] Public | Etivate 
Rating High Colored — 
Schools |High Schools| ¢f?), 
3) as | lili, SERIE 25 
' eee 66 > 27 
See 164 7 23 
ist Cl., 
non-accred 67 9 . 
2nd CL., 
non-accred 22 1 
3rd CL., 
non-accred 74 ‘ coe 
No report...... 72 21 4 
Unapproved.. “ ebay Pocesent ceeeeeen te! (ene ee 
Total... 540 50 79 














*10 Private schools have reported but do not meet the stand- 
ards for accredited schools. 


It is expected that those not reporting 
will soon have made reports and many of 
the first-class non-accredited schools may 
become accredited. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER QUARTER 


EDWIN ANDERSON ALDERMAN, 
Ph.B., D.C.L., LL.D., President 


CHARLES Oe MAPHIS, 
Ped.D., LL.D., Dean 


First rng June 20-July 30. 
Second Term, August 1-September 3. 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University year, the courses being the same in 
character and in credit value as in the other 
quarters of the year. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
summer work. 

The Master’s 
properly qualified 
quarters. 

It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South 
and makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking 
broader scholarship and training and wider social 
contacts, and to college students desiring to com- 
plete degree requirements. 

Attendance last quarter, 2,107 from 32 states, 
and 6 foreign countries. 

The most beautiful 
America. 

Accommodations at reasonable rates. 
for non-Virginia students, $25.00 per term. 


Entertainments, music festival, excursions. 
Reduced railroad rates. 


For illustrated folder and full announcement 
write to 


Degree may be obtained by 
students in three summer 


and unique campus in 


Tuition 


Secretary, Summer Quarter 
University, Virginia. 














III. DiIscussIoNs AND SUGGESTIONS 


The growth in our high schools during the 
past year may be characterized by 
the following statements: 

1. A purchase of more library-equip- 
ment and books. 

2. A purchase of 
equipment. 

3. The employment of better prepared 
teachers—more college graduates. 

4. A larger number of principals and 
teachers pursuing graduate work. 

5. A development of county school 
programs. 

6. A closer adherence to legal pro- 
cedure and to the legal school day and 
year. 

7. A wide-spread development of an 
“Extra-class Activity’? program for the 
high schools. 

8. The development of a conscious 
understanding of the value of higher 
standards for buildings, for equipment, 


more laboratory 


for teaching staff, for instruction and for 
work done by the pupils themselves. 

9. A wide-spread reorganization move- 
ment leading to the 6-3-3 and 6-6 plan of 
administrative organization and toward 
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a program of studies more nearly meeting 


the needs of the pupils. We are more 
conscious of the value of fundamental 
assumptions and guiding principles in 
curriculum construction. We are evaluat- 
ing and organizing the content offered more 
than ever before. 

10. The increased number of depart- 
ments and enrollment in Vocational Agri- 
culture courses, and Home _ Economics 
courses. 

11. A conscious unification of the effort 
of secondary school people to do a more 
efficient piece of work. 

The College Association of the State has 
been of tremendous value in the growth 
and development of the secondary schools 
of the State. It will continue to be of 
great assistance and value. May the 
writer be vouchsafed if he should make 
a few suggestions? The following are 
submitted : 

1. A reorganization of the ‘State Col- 
lege Association” into “An Association 
of Kentucky Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.” These three classifications to be 
included : 

(a) Standard four-year colleges. 
(b) Junior colleges. | 
(c) Secondary schools. 

2. Astudy by the Association of College 
entrance requirements with a view to ad- 
mitting pupils to college on the basis of 
16 units from a four-year high school, or on 
the basis of 12 units from a senior high 
school of three years; and with a further 
view of liberalizing somewhat the present 
course or subject requirements. 

3. A study by the Association of a 
teacher-training program which looks to a 
more definite preparation of the teacher for 
the job. 

4. A co-operative study, by college and 
secondary school people, of the curriculums 
of the college and the secondary school 
with a view to a more complete articulation 
of the two. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. B. HoLtoway, 
Secretary to the Accrediting Committee. 





Dr. Henry N. MAcCRACKEN 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, Fresi- 


dent of Vassar College will be the 
principal speaker on the convention pro- 
gram for Wednesday evening, April 20th. 
His subject will be, ‘‘Education, the 
Foundation of Democracy.’ Dr. Mac- 
Cracken is known as one of the foremost 
college executives in the country although 
he is only forty-seven years old. He isa 
graduate of New York University, and took 
Doctor’s and Master’s degrees from Har- 
vard. He has taught in Yale University 
and Smith College, andghas been President 
of Vassar since 1915. Dr. MacCracken 
is the author of several books. 


Have you visited the “Cabbage Patch” 
in Louisville, the scene of ‘““Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch’ by a _ Louisville 
author? 








25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Our booklet, Teaching as a B 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of Teachers, Prin- 
cipals and Superintendents. We need well-prepared men and women for all kinds of School and Col- 


lege positions. Our clients are the best schools everywhere. 
asa 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





for you. Send for it. 
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Dr. ERNEST BURNHAM 


Ernest Burnham has Bachelors and 
Master’s degrees from Albion College, Mich- 
igan; and Ph. D. from Columbia University, 
New York. He has edited a country 
weekly newspaper three years; was county 
superintendent of schools in Calhoun 
County, Michigan for five years; and has 
been in his present position—Director of 
the Department of Rural Education in the 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, for twenty-two years. 


Dr. Burnham hag been a summer session 
teacher in Columbia, Michigan, and Cornell 
Universities. He will teach next summer 
in the University of California. He has 
published research studies through Colum- 
bia University, the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the State Education Department 
of Michigan and of Pennsylvania, as well 
as several local studies. He has taken part 
repeatedly in the National Education 
Association, and State Education Associa- 
tion programs, and worked in teachers’ 
institutes in several states. 


Dr. Burnham has been president of the 
department of the Rural Education in the 
National Education Association and has 
fostered the publications of that depart- 
ment. He has been chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Education in the American 
Country Life Association, and has served 
on committees in that Association since its 
organization in 1919. He is a fellow of the 
American Association for the advancement 
of Science; holds memberships in the 
American Sociological Society, and the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
and belongs to religious and fraternal 
societies of local and national scope. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


ANNUAL MEETING, TORONTO, CANADA, 
AvuGust 7-12, 1927 


From present indications, there will be 
in the neighborhood of five thousand in 
attendance at the Toronto meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, August 7-12, 1927. Adequate ac- 
commodations are being provided for all 
and the welfare of none will be lost sight 
of. The program will be varied enough 
and rich enough to warrant this attendance 
and definite, purposeful agenda will guaran- 
tee that many issues vital to the educational 
interests of the family of nations will be 
considered. 


Men and women widely known for 
their views and accomplishments will 
address the Convention. Reports will be 
made on the several committees set up in 
the Herman-Jordan Plan, together with a 
definite program of what may be done by 
education to allay national jealousies and 
racial and religious hatreds. It is expected 
that a definite, sane and effective program 
will be evolved. While discussion groups 
may deal with almost all phases of educa- 
tion, it is the purpose of the Federation to 
confine itself first of all to a few essentials 
such as may be set up in the plan above 
mentioned. 


The integration of the educational forces 
world-wide is one of the important move- 
ments of the present day. It is sponsored 
by the National Education Association 
of the United States. It seeks to curb 
itself against radicalism in education and 
to hold definitely to lines of procedure 
which have been tested and proved true 
and will apply these to the international 
field. 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
Mid-Semester Opens April 4, 1927, 9 Weeks 


For the benefit of those who cannot enter at the beginning of the semester, students are ad- 
mitted in the middle of the semester. 


In the College, students may make from 8 to 9 hours; in the Normal School he may make 
from one-and-a-fourth to one-and-a-half units. 

Full line of classes to meet the requests of the students will be offered. If you expect to at- 
tend, write in and name what you need. 


EXPENSES: 


Incidental Fee - - - - - $ 2.00 
Board in Dining Hall for 9 weeks 31.50 
Board in Cafeteria at student’s will 


Room rent in dormitories for9 weeks - - $11.25 to $15.75 : 
Room rent out in town—excellent rooms, plenty of them—from $1.75 to $2.50 per week 


For complete information write to 


T. J. COATES, President 























No Skill without Drill 


EXERCISES AND TESTS IN ALGEBRA 
SMITH-REEVE-MORSS 
Abundant material for drill and test purposes in any elementary 
course. 
Developed in the classroom, and based on sound psychology. 


Emphasis is on the topics useful in science and practical work. 


The tests are in the best sense diagnostic, revealing specific weak- 
nesses and showing the type of work upon which the individual 
needs practice. 


Catalogue price $0.60 


GINN AND COMPANY 
199 East Gay Street Columbus, Ohio 
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OUTLINE OF SOMERSET HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN ART 


Rut L. Cox, 
Teacher, 1923-1927 
ARTICLE I 
(Required of all freshman girls) 


A general course intended first, to give those who 
will not go further in art study (a) some little 
appreciation of art creations which they are sure 
to meet in later life, and (b) to help them develop 
better taste in the selection of clothes and furnish- 
ings for their homes; second, to aid the talented 
students in the discovery of one or more particular 
phases of art in which they may later become 
especially interested. 


I. Class Room Drawing. (This isdone in connec- 
tion with note-book work which is II in outline.) 


(a) The development of a conventional flower 
design to fit a circle, square, or triangle. The 
successful designs are worked out in enamel on tea 
tiles for our bazaar. The flowers come from the 
gardens at home, a neighbor’s garden, or are weeds 
picked up along the roadside on the way to school. 
Emphasis is placed upon getting a motif that is 
not commonly used in design, such as squash, 
cucumber, or jewel weed blossom. 


= A poster for the Christmas Bazaar. 


Dis: -ussion of the purpose of a poster and 
Pe sh principles underlying its success. 

2. Poster lettering. 

3. Discussion of the kinds of pictures suitable 
for advertising the wares from the various 
departments. 

4. General class discussion concerning poster 
phrasing. 

5. Actual drafting of the poster on construc- 
“> paper of neutral color. 

. Painting the poster, using simple comple- 
eae color scheme in three values. 


(c) Construction of ‘12-color wheel’ on heavy 
mechanical drawing paper cut to fit the note- 
books. 


(d) Development of very conventional animal 
or bird borders suitable for the walls of a playroom, 
borders for curtains, or nursery linen. 


1. Class discussion of principles underlying 
interesting border designs. 
Rhythm: (1) Repetition, (2) Accent, 
(3) Easy transition (obtained through use 
of simple spiral form). 


(e) Development of all-over pattern for 


drapery or printed silk. 


1. Design, abstract. 
2. Color scheme, split complementary. 


(f) Lessons in perspective drawing. 


1. Still-life compositions involving the draw- 
ing of circles in perspective. 

2. Houses, involving parallel perspective 
drawing. 





II. Note-book work. (This isdoneon Mondays in 
— connection with the creative work for the 
wee 


(a) Notes on design. 

(b) Notes on the use of color. 

(c) Notes on the poster. 

(d) Notes on the principles of perspective 
drawing. 

(e) Picture Study: Thirty-five masterpieces 
of painting (especially made for mounting in 
note-books) with brief notes concerning each 
picture. 


ARTICLE II—POosTtER 
(No Prerequisite) 


1. A study of commercial posters and posters 
done by previous classes. 

2. Practice in lettering the upper case 
Gothic alphabet. 

3. Class discussion of skeleton arrangements 
of various details. 

4. Creation of a letter poster for a school 
event. 

5. Creation of a combination letter and pic- 
ture poster. (Preparation for this includes 
detailed discussion of poster colors.) 

6. Execution of other posters advertising 
school activities. 


ARTICLE I]I—Crarts 
(Prerequisite Article 1, problems in this 
changed each year) 


1. A small parchment lamp shade done in 
Japanese water color on 2-ply Strathmore drawing 
board. 

(a) Three-inch border design of any desired 
motif. 
(b) Complementary color scheme. 

2. A painted decorated table mat. 

(a) Abstract unit design for center, with 
harmonious corners. 

(b) Analogous color scheme. 

(c) May or may not be finished with batik 
crackle. 

3. A pair of gesso book ends or an enameled 

sewing box. 

(a) Conventional landscape or abstract design. 
(b) Monochromatic color scheme. 
4, Linoleum blocked book plate. 


(a) Study of book plates at hand and those 
in International Studio for January 1927 and 
applied Art by Pedro J. Lemos. 

(b) Design motif, a picture of the owner during 
his leisure hours or a smybol of his activity at that 
time. 

(c) Emphasis upon favorite style of owner. 

(d) Lettering to harmonize with design. 


5. A small leather change purse. (A supple- 
mentary problem for those who work rapidly 
and have finished previous problems.) The 
design motif, the monogram of the owner. 


ARTICLE IV—POoTTERY 


(All members of this class must be either 
Juniors or Seniors) 


1. A cylinder for practice in building. | 
2. A paper weight decorated in an incised 
design of an exotic bird. 
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LIBERTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue. New York 








3. A flower vase constructed to suit the needs 
of the favorite flower of the pupil. 

4. A saleable piece for the bazaar, such as, 
bulb bowls, candle sticks, ash trays, wall vases, 
tea tiles. 

5. A pottery bowl to be used for decoration 
only. This .is ornamented by an_ incised 
border design of clown motif. 

6. A jam, candy, or cookie jar with lid and 
slip decoration. 

- A sugar bowl and cream 
experience in making handles. 

8. Experience in stacking the kiln for both 
biscuit and glaze fires, and attention during the 
firing period. 

9. Experience in glazing. 

10. An examination piece built without in- 
struction from teacher. 


pitcher, for 


ARTICLE V—ADVANCED DESIGN 


1. Aconventional flower design to fit an eight-inch 
circle. 
(a) Made in black and white. 
(b) Made in black, white and gray. 
(c) Made in double-split complementary color 
scheme. 
2. A piece of craft work for the bazaar. 
3. Acostumedesign for the favorite character 
in the pupil’s favorite fairy tale. 
very conventional border design of 
dancing figures, clowns, or jumping jacks. 
5. An abstract all-over design for 
pattern. 
6. A stage set for a school play. 


dress 


Note: All above classes except Art. I, have the 
first Monday in each month set aside for Art news. 
At this time each student gives his special report on 
current happenings in the field of art. 


PRINTED IN THE SCHOOL PRINT-SHOP; SOMERSET 
HiGH ScHOOL SOMERSET, KENTUCKY. 





Don’t fail to visit one of Louisville’s 
numerous free libraries. 


Visit the new Waverly Hills Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium. 


Do you know that 60% of all the hickory 
handles used in the world are made in 
Louisville? 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


By Warren C. Lappin, 


Director of the Training School Morehead 
State Normal School and Teachers College 


In Kentucky, following the realization of 
existing conditions concerning the physical 
welfare of our citizenship brought to light 
by the enforced medical inspections of the 
war period, we have alaw which provides for 
compulsory physical instruction in the 
school program. True, this law, because 
of the lack of an accompanying penalty, is 
not functioning as it should, but in most 
cases teachers in our schools at some time 
during the day try to fulfill the require- 
ments of this law and give attention to the 
physical development of the children under 
their care. This attention usually takes 
the form of some type of calisthenic exercise 
for short periods in the schoolroom, ac- 
companied probably by more or less 
“harum-scarum” play during recess periods 
during which the teacher, if she takes any 
interest at all, probably assumes the role of 
watchman simply to lessen the likelihood 
of unpleasantness—fights, extreme boister- 
ousness, etc., and it is usually with a sigh of 
relief that the teacher rings the bell which 
brings the recess period to a close, because 
with the reassemblying of the school with 
its attending discipline her problems are 
greatly decreased. 


The above, I believe, is not an overdrawn 
statement of existing conditions, not only 
within our own State, but of conditions as 
they are in the average school throughout 
the country. The problem of what to do 
during physical instruction and play periods 
is one of outstanding difficulty and one to 
which we must begin to give our attention 
if we are to keep pace with modern educa- 
tional practice. 


Physical education, or training, has been 
classed by one noted curriculum authori- 
ty! as of two types, viz., “‘systematized 
gymnastics” and “‘institutionalized play.” 
In the first group we have the so-called 
formal exercises—calisthenics, acrobatics, 
and other types of subjective activities on 
which we have based our hope of develop- 
ing a people with physical ability sufficient 
1Bobbitt—The Curriculum, p. 182. 
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to meet the demands of the age in which we 
live. I have no figures to show the exact 
proportion of the time given to physical 
education in our schools which is devoted 
to this type of activity but it is indeed 


large. 


The two systems of physical training 
best known in the United States are the 
German and Swedish.' 


The German system was founded by 
Jahn following the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807. 
His motive was to develop soldiers. The 
system was not devised as an educational 
instrument. It represented no study of 
man’s nature, nor his physical and social 
needs. As a ‘“‘system’’ therefore it was 
unscientific and, although it is used exten- 
sively in this country as a physical educa- 
tion program, its value as such is, to say the 
least, questionable. 


The Swedish system founded by Ling 
(known as the ‘Father of Gymnastics”) was 
devised with the same idea in mind. No 
doubt the system functions very well in 
developing strong soldiers although, even 
in this connection, the circumstances of the 
world war suggest that better means might 
be found for realizing this goal. 


These two systems form the foundation 
on which our American physical education 
program is largely based. However, there 
is a new idea that has been gradually 
growing for the past several years which is 
radically different, both in purpose and 
method, from the systems referred to above. 
This is the plan of physical education 
through play. The demands made upon 
human physical powers are of such a 
nature that the ‘‘formal exercises” will not 
suffice. Modern physical education must 
meet the demands of a new age, an age 
which demands ‘‘not muscular energy but 
nervous energy; not muscular power but 
organic vigor.”? Other requirements 
given by this same authority are—it must 
develop not large muscles but strong 
muscles; not burn up nervous energy but 
store it; muscle strain must be eliminated; 
few demands must be made on attention; 
initiative, alertness, and imaginativeness 
must be developed; the ethical side must 
be stressed so that it will become a part 
of one’s habits; it must be objective rather 
than subjective, i. e., attention must be on 





1Williams—The Organization and Administration of Physical Education, Chapter I, pp. 1-21. Detailed historical discussion. 


tIbid., p. 14. *Bobbitt—The Curriculum, p. 183. 


accomplishment rather than form; it must 
develop the ability to co-operate or to work 
with and for others; and finally it must 
enrich life, deepen emotions, and enrich the 
feelings, that the monotony, sordidness, 
and artificiality of modern life may be 
counteracted. 


We may well ask this question—To what 
extent does formal exercise meet these 
demands? One has to make but very 
little observation in the formal exercise 
classes to reach the conclusion that such 
activity is not spontaneous on the part of 
American children. Gymnastic exercise 
was devised for the purpose of training 
soldiers and does not contain a play element 
for us because we are not a militaristic 
people. The strict attention required, and 
the exactness of the whole activity, not only 
fails to store up nervous energy but actually 
uses it in large amounts. The director of 
such a period holds the place of a task- 
master in the American mind and we are 
not exactly a master-loving people. The 
one distinct advantage which the writer 
sees in the calisthenic drill, probably the 
most usual type of formal exercise, for 
which we have use in our physical education 
program is—correction. Should a child 
have some physical defect which may be 
remedied or corrected by corrective exer- 
cise there is no doubt but that much can 
be accomplished by this method. (Here 
too, though, more could be accomplished if 
a play element were introduced.) But to 
depend on this form of exercise to meet the 
needs of girls and boys the country over is 
to court ignoble failure insofar as we are 
attempting to meet the needs and demands 
of society in our schools. In the words of 
the first authority quoted—(Calisthenics) 
“thas no more place in the normal muscular 
development of normal children than have 
medicines for the well.’’* 


Not only in formal exercise a failure with 
the growing child but it is also a failure with 
the adult. One of the requirements made 
of our schools is that we prepare for adult 
life. As this concerns the physical edu- 
cation field this means that our training 
must be such that it will carry over into 
adulthood. We must develop physical 
interests and desires which will remain 
active. To what extent will formal exercise 
remain an active interest? How many 
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adults take their daily gymnastics? How 
many of the discharged soldiers are keeping 
up the daily “setting up’”’ exercises? Many 
are, it is true, but for each one of these you 
will find hundreds for whom this unnatural 
exercise has no appeal. For the majority 
this type of so-called ‘physical culture” 
may better be referred to as ‘‘physical 
torture’ and therefore taboo. 


On the other hand we have the type 
of activity on which we must depend 
for the physical development of America. 
The impulse to play is found in the young 
of all animals, but this is especially true of 
the human infant. It is the natural thing 
for the child to play, and yet ‘children 
do not play because they are young; they 
are young in order that they may play.’ 
Play is nature’s medium of growth. Growth 
generally depends on activity, and growth 
through play merely follows this general 
law. 


Play in itself has distinct educational 
value. The general test of a real educa- 
tional experience is that it leaves a larger 
personality behind. Complete absorption 
of the individual in the experience is neces- 
sary and this educational characteristic of 
the true educational experience ‘‘is pos- 
sessed by play, and to the full extent by 
play alone.’’? 


Play, too, trains for lifes One has 
only to observe the natural play of the 
young in the animal world to see that the 
play activity is a direct preparation for the 
tasks of maturity. The demands made 
upon the body are in excess of possible 
accomplishment; the physical powers are 
driven to their limit and beyond. There 
is a peculiarity in the play instinct that 
suggests an unlimited development. One 
of the outstanding duties of mature life is 
work. Usually work and play are thought 
of as representing the extremes of the scale, 
play being the natural and desirable 
activity, while work contains the idea of 
repression and denial. Such an idea does 
not state the true situation. Real work 
is not a denial but a fulfillment of the great 
play instincts. Real work carries with it a 
sense of duty and responsibility, direct 
postulates of the social training derived 
through the medium of team, or co-opera- 
tive play. ‘‘Work that has in it no play 


has always been a curse.”4 The hum. 
drum, soulless toil of this great machine age 
in industry can certainly not bring any 
great joy of accomplishment to the worker, 


In this connection may be considered 
the argument so often advanced by the 
citizen of the rural district when a play 
program is suggested as a means of physical 
development for the youth of the commu- 
nity. This argument is usually along the 
line that the boy or girl who lives on the 
farm gets all the exercise he or she needs 
in doing the work required of them. The 
farmer himself, when he does the several 
tasks demanded of him daily, has a real 
motive for so doing, viz., the support of his 
family. What is the motive of a growing 
boy under like conditions? He has no 
normal motive. The work does not stimu- 
late him in the normal way. Play only can 
furnish the proper motive for the whole- 
hearted activity which is so essential to 
normal development. 


The opposite of child play is idleness, an 
all too prevalent state in modern conditions 
which nourishes all of the childhood 
immoralities. Anything which decreases 
idleness decreases vice. Play of any kind 
will do this, but to get best results children’s 
play must be directed. As conditions are 
in our State there are but few communities 
which can hope for a professional play 
supervisor. Who then is best suited for 
this task? Why not the teacher? The 
cry is immediately raised that the teachers 
are already overworked and that such a 
plan would simply increase the injustice 
of the teacher’s burden. I wonder if this 
is really true? What are the arguments 
for having children play at school? They 
get exercise in the open; the play furnishes 
a needed rest from the inactivity of the 
schoolroom; there is developed a sense of 
comradeship and fellow-feeling which can- 
not be attained in any other way, etc. 
Why shouldn’t these advantage act in a 
similar way with the teacher? I believe that 
if teachers will but make the experiment 
they will find that it not only can be done 
but that certain results are forth-coming 
which are distinctly desirable. 


The ideal pictured by the pioneers of this 
“educational play’’ idea is a school which 
is a play center. A large well-equipped 
playground open at all times so that all, 


1Lee—Play in Education, p. 5. . *Ibid., p. 3. *Ibid., p. 12, Curtis—Education Through Play, p. 14. 
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and methods of playing them. 














may be called on by parents or pupils to recommend a 





We will be pleased to assist public school officials da 
igher school. Write for the story of Ward-Belmont. 


WARD-BELMONT 


NASHVILLE {Box 314} TENNESSEE 
Member American Association of Junior Colleges 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


| 1. Ayers, May; Williams, Jesse F-.; 
| Wood, Thomas D.—‘‘Healthful Schools,”’ 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, 
| Chicago, 1918 (Chapter XII). 


2. Bobbitt, Franklin—‘‘The Curri cu- 
lum,’ Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago, 1918. (Chapter XV). 


3. Bowen, Wilbur P., and Mitchell, 
Elmer D.—‘‘The Theory of Organized 
Play,” A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, 1925. 


4. Curtis, Henry S.—‘Education 
Through Play,” The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1922. 


5. Lee, Joseph—‘‘Play in Education,” 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. 


6. Williams, Jesse F.—‘‘The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Physical Edu- 
cation,” The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925. 
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The Mill Ruysdael 
One Cent Size. 3x34. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 51!4x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art subjects, or 25 for Children, or 
for 25 February pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc. Each 54x8, 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, Three Cents Each for 
15 or more. Size 7x9, 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Size, 
including the margin, 22x28 inches, 
Send $2.00 for Washington and Lincoln, or for 
The Mill and End of Day. 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
Catalogues gfice CATALOGUE of 1,600 
miniature illustrations, 


‘The Perry Pictures @ 


Box 607, Malden, Mass. 





GAME SOURCES 


1. Bowen, Wilbur P., and Mitchell, 
Elmer D.—‘‘The Practice of Organized 
Play,” A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, 1926. 


2. Staley, S. C—‘‘Games, Contests, and 
Relays,” A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, 1925. 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


President Cherry is making a strong 
plea for one hundred per cent membership 
in the K. E. A. of the teaching profession 
in Kentucky. The following pledge form 
has been circulated, and the list printed 
herewith indicates a favorable response to 
the one hundred per cent idea. Pledges 
now total about 12,000. 

Date ...., 1927 


H. H. Cherry, 
President Kentucky Education Association, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Dear Sir : 

You are authorized to enroll the teachers 
of... .. as members of 
the K. E. A. for 1926-27 on a 100% basis. 
The total number of teachers enrolled in 












































this unit is approximately......................-....... 

Post office 

County State 

Name 
County Superintendent 
| aE a eee. N. S. Shaw 
cacao iatasctoeccctseint R. W. Kincaid 
RRC: eRe L. C. Caldwell 
|. RE EE SE: J. M. McVey 
IS See Marshall Norton 
oo eee | Ervine Turner 
oS eae Harry F. Monahon 
EE eee Ora L. Roby 
LS EES ee eee Iva Anderson 
a W. M. Totty 
Ballard V. W. Wallace 
OO Se Farris McGlone 
|) [eee Robert E. Traylor 
1S SR ee eee reer Clay Tharp 
Casey Wm. Watkins 
Christian _H. W. Peters 
Clark Paris B. Akin 





Clay ..Baxter Bledsoe 





















































Edmonson Mrs. Gertie M. Lindsey 
Estill Mamie West Scott 
Fayette. Mattie Dalton 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
Garrard ....T. W. Skinner 
Gallatin Mrs. Joe Smith 
Graves J. B. Hardeman 
Greenup Robt. J. Nickel 
T. M. Lewis 
Harrison A. Payne 
Hopkins. ....B. D. Nisbet 
Henderson N. O. Kimber 
Jefferson O. J. Stivers 
ohnson....... O. W. Cain 
ott H. H. Taylor 
Knox W. W. Evans 
Laurel L. B. Hammack 



















































































OY of ae eee Arlie Boggs 
Lo RR eS ER AES Anna L. Bertram 
LC | TE AER ROO LSS: S. B. Godbey 
ee Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson 
RNR 25 Ss cicasaseiesasantccickecccacaial R. N. Beaucham 
vey Pr he as oe .....N. G. Martin 
 , §_ <n J. L. Harmon 
2S eateries: Lelia Jane Harris 
ENON 565d alessio hectciscsbusticadsccavasse ..John Clarkson 
Marshall.......... Rarer oor oe Se Rare Roy O. Chumbler 
Metcalfe........... satcnibsdesoinbecsassasumpunteseseaed H. L. Williams 
Muhllenberg..................-c0-ccsscsccsseseceee-e Mi, C. Hughes 
ite ES eee ee J. W.. Dilleha 
PUNO hati eget hail W. M. McClain 
a O. L. Shultz 
ES ee ee ee ree Clara A. Jones 
JE eee eee nena L. E. Meece 
oO EERE Ree deere ore eee M. C. Napier 
OS aA: J. H. Powers 
oe, eee eee ers. D. G. Bullock 
11, 1 SRE ere eer eer ne E. J. Paxton 
Cl eS eT ee Alice Adams 
Z0dd.......... Re eae, H. G. Watson 
Cr ae eee ee J. N. Holland 
JO ee Sei C. H. Gentry 
A. ae eee eee eee G. R. McCoy 
DN NOOR cs cascvecs sseceschocceacoscessaaxaée J. F. McWhorter 
Le ee eee ene enna T. W. Johnson 
eae ene nee G. Louis Hume 
EGC - | enn cena meee a J. W. Reiley 
Ll SER eases Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
LLC (ee ener ereoe emo” R. I. Glover 
oC re A. M. Shelton 
Daviess........... ..--..-.J- W. Snyder 
Nicholas........... Edna S. Taylor 
SS ae ae eee Orie P. Gruelle 
De J. O. Gordon 
OO SER eee enn IRE ee ree . R. Wall 
1 SE ese Mrs. Mollie H. Greene 
lS | ne ...R. R. Roark 
JS a Piero renner J. B. Heird 
Grayson........ W. S. Clark 
DONNA concer erect Nacccccsesesad L. H. Powell 
| RSs eee ct Fonso Wright 
J Serene et eee G. H. Turnipseed 
RSW oo giisaac a snn ccc snscvesencececcn<asccsssastomecdee us, EODOMEE 
LO eee ne ee J. R. Wilson 
Montgomery.....................-:.0-+-0+- Mrs. U. G. Marshall 
io ae sc adds cveintencsnasbsésnsscseceet A OOs ass eae 
Crittenden... 0...ceccecceeeeee-e-e------- red McDowell 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
2 ON ECON eae eee arene, Lee Kirkpatrick 
#Frankfort e J. W. Ireland 
Scottsville N. D. Bryant 
Pineville... .....W. M. Wilson 
Owingsville C. F. Martin 
Ashland C. E. Ackley 
Catlettsburg J. T. Miracle 
Cloverport R. F. Peters 
Morgantown 1°ts D. Spears 
Rochester Grade and High School...... . Carson Gary 
Glasgow .R. A. Palmore 
Murray State Normal School............ Rainey T. Wells 
Bellevue Vaught Mills 
SSE ae ree J. S. Brown 
Dawson Springs ....Judson Jenkins 
Owensboro J. L. Foust 





*The first pledge received, 
#The first membership dues received, 
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Glendale... J. M. Hays 
Mayfield ..K. R. Patterson 
Cynthiana...... John’,W. Brooker 
ccnstic J. A. Mitchell 
Madisonville....... Harper Gatton 
Munfordville H.R. Riley 
Henderson C. E. Dudley 
Anchorage........----.. M. J. Clarke 
Louisville and Jefferson County 
Childrens’ Home H. V. Bastin 
Louisville. B. W. Hartley 
Nicholasville.......... L. G. Wesley 
Hodgenville Neal A. Ranson 
Stanford O. F. Galloway 
Horse Cave V. L. Christian 
Burnside O. B. Dabney 
Central Park High School... eee J. B. Holloway 
Chicago Sister Lourine 
es Rernetadt Graded School................. J. W. Cook 
oad RAG Nh SCHOOU oss scscsncnasncasas George A. Neikirk 
Teptingt ills High School:..........-.<.. L. L. Rudolph 
Vanceburg ..A. W. Glasgow 
“0 UG LO ae eee ee C. T. Canon 
Kuttawa M. G. Carpenter 
Lo ae eras - Howard Payne 


Eastern State Normal School Facu ty....T. J. Coates 














































































































BAITOGS DUT a. acnceccoceecsnces A. K. McKemie 
Central City Tim Meinschein 
CU es .C. H. Jaggers 
Owenton ‘H. W. Puckett 
TES a act ne rn eS R. E. Hill 
Ferguson Graded School... V. D. Roberts 
Morehead State Normal Faculty............ F. C. Button 
Georgetown J. W. Lancaster 
SNA RNAS A 2 Ns he gr . H. Muntz 
Franklin. W. L. Matthews 
Taylorsville Guy G. Nichols 
Sturgis Fred Shultz 
Western State Normal School Faculty, H. H. Cherry 
Bowling Green. T. C. Cherry 
Odgen College ..R. A. Burton 
Clay Graded and High School................ J. E. Weldon 
Dixon Graded School.................------- R. W. Batsel, Jr. 
Providence L. P. Jones 
Springfield Elmer D. Hinkle 
Midway Wm. J. Moore 
Beaver Dam Warren Peyton 
Jenkins Graded Schools J. G. Long 
Pembroke Chas. J. Petrie 
Elizabethtown a. R. Pirtle 
Hazard 1 
Fordsville B. M. Owen 
Irvine Be O. Cannon 
Cave City......... D. P. Curry 
Midway School ae Moore 
Bowling Green T. C. Cherry 
Lancaster R. D. Judd 
Smiths Grove Glenn Kendall 
Mt. Eden Graded School..............-.-.------ Harold Reed 
Princeton Everett Howton 
winchester E. F. Birckhead 
Ft. Thomas D. W. Bridges 
Leitchfield School Bettie Morgan 

ichmond W. F. O'Donnell 
Middlesboro. J. W. Bradner 
Rockport Graded School Wm. Harris 
Butler School C. A. Stokes 
Wingo High School Woodfin Hutson 

ree School Oscar Shemwell 





Little Rock County High School........B. W. Roberts 
Crofton High and Graded School........ L. J. McGinley 
Williamsburg. Elbert T. Mackey 











JUST PUBLISHED 


Rational Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


by 
Albert G. Belding, B.S., 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in 
High and Continuation Schools, New York City 


and 
Russell T. Greene, A.M.., 


Chairman of Department of Accounting and Law 
High School of Commerce, New York City 


EMPHASIZES fundamentals. 


ELIMINATES non-essential routine and me- 
chanics. 


EMPLOYS a unique method of approach and 
teaching plan 


ELEVATES the subject to a higher education- 
al plane 


EDUCATES the student to interpret and use 
the information supplied by 
accounting records. 


Write for information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 























UNIVERSITY TOURS 
70 EUROPE 


Adaress 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
‘ Managers of Uauwersity Joust 
110 EAST 42™ ST Mew York City 

























Ewing School C. O. Warren 
Slaughters Graded School................ Edmund Noland 
Benton Graded School................ H. W. bg yg pe 
Sedalia High School... a R. Haley 
Burgin M. ‘Wesley 
Memorial Consolidated School........ Me ‘Stark Davis 
Bloomfield Graded School.................... Joys ae = 
Edmonton School 

Red Bird High School E. a Biller 
Centertown High School Guy Shenk 





Pleasant Ridge High School............ J. W. Clark, Jr. 
Ursuline Academy Sister M. Dolorosa 


























Evarts Graded School S. C. Kelly 
Carrollton Paul B. Boyd 
Bethel Academy........................---- Geo. B. Burkholder 
Paducah L. J. Hanifan 
Bardstown W. F. Hibbs 
Hindman Settlement School.................... . F. Smith 
Burlington —_ School . M. Hook 
Robards School C. L. Young 
New Liberty Schools. J. N. Witt 


NOTE—If any pledge has been overlooked, 
please advise in order that pledge may be included 
in next list published in the JOURNAL. 
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Colleges and Normal Schools 





THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The University of Kentucky recently 
made a most important step in its program 
of expansion, when the Board of Trustees 
of the Institution decided to authorize the 
establishment of a curriculum which will 
allow the University to confer the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Work preparatory 
to the beginning of the courses already 
have been begun. They will be started in 
September 1927. 


This decision moves the University of 
Kentucky up in the roll of colleges and 
universities of the South. There are only 
three or four institutions in the South now 
conferring the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy. The University of Kentucky will be 
the only one in Kentucky with such author- 
ity. 


Although the details as to which depart- 
ments of the University will offer the work 
have not yet been worked out, the courses 
will be offered with the opening of the first 
semester of 1927-28. Preliminary work 
in preparation for the beginning of the 
work already is under way. 


The graduate school of the University 
of Kentucky has been growing rapidly for 
the last few years. According to Dr. W. 
D. Funkhouser, dean of the graduate 
school, the enrollment in this school has 
doubled each year during the last three 
years. During the summer sessions of 
last summer there were more than 150 
graduate students enrolled in the Uni- 
versity. At the present time there are 
more than 100 enrolled for advanced work. 


It seems to me peculiarly fitting that this 
year Kentucky has chosen as her slogan, 
“An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child.” 


This should be the continuous slogan and 
the insistent demand until a fair approach 
is made toward its realization. In the 
chain of Democracy, the citizens are the 
links. Lack of educational opportunity 
is the canker and the rust that will eat the 
links away in perhaps the most vital spots. 
Unequal educational opportunity can lead 


only, as it has led through the centuries, to 
unequal citizens, to exploitation of the 
weaker by the stronger—that is, to oligar- 
chical, tyrannical, despotic governments, 
Let it be said again, in a Democracy, edu- 
cation is not only important, it is essential, 
I believe that all these years Kentucky 
is ready to follow sane, vigorous leadership; 
and there is no place where this leadership 
could better assert itself than in the effort 
to secure that vital need of ‘‘Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity for Every Kentucky 
Child.”” Let it be sounded from end to end 
of Kentucky. Let Kentucky guarantee her 
future by securing a Gibraltar basis upon 
which to build. 
Cuas. A. Keira, 
Eastern. Teachers College. 


BEREA COLLEGE 


The third session of the Berea Opportun- 
ity School has just come toaclose. Thirty- 
two students were enrolled in this special 
school. The ages of these people ranged 
from eighteen to sixty-five. Nine were 
fathers or mothers. 


This is the third year of this experiment 
in adult education. The chief purpose 
is to offer to adults the opportunity to 
secure special training which they missed 
in younger days. 


A special feature of the session just 
closed was the course in music conducted 
by Dr. Karl F. Gehrkens, professor of public 
school music at Oberlin College, and author 
of various books related to his special field. 


VAST SUM FOR UNIVERSITY 


Nashville, Tenn.—Five gifts, totaling 
$650,000, from members of the Vanderbilt 
family to be applied to the $4,000,000 
building and endowment fund being raised 
by Vanderbilt University for the College 
of Arts and Sciences and the School of 
Engineering, were recently announced. 
The university was founded in 1875 by 
Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt who 
gave one million dollars to establish it. 
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NEW TRAINING SCHOOL BUILDING 
MURRAY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The work is progressing rapidly on the 
New Training School Building. It will be 
completed and ready to occupy September 
19, 1927. When completed, it will be a 
beautiful brick and stone structure located 
ina magnificent grove. The shape of the 
building is similar to that of the capital 
letter “‘I’’. It is 200 feet long, 112 feet 
wide and three stories high. The cost 
exclusive of furniture will be approximately 
$200,000. 


This building will not only be com- 
modious, but one of the best arranged 
training school buildings of the country. 
It has been especially designed for training 
school purposes. It will contain 22 class- 
rooms, 36 practice rooms, 4 laboratories, 
2art rooms, 2 library rooms, 16 office rooms, 
2 teachers rooms, 2 large play rooms, or a 
total of 86 rooms for school purposes, exclu- 
sive of the necessary storerooms, toilets, 
locker rooms, corridors and stairways. It 
is of semi-fireproof construction, that is, 
all corridors and stairways are fire proof. 


Accommodations have been provided for 
all grades from the first primary to the 
senior class in the high school. There will 
be at least three rooms devoted to rural 
school purposes. There are twelve train- 
ing school units, each consisting of a 
standard classroom, three practice rooms 
and an office. The building will be 
properly equipped throughout. 


Suitable provisions have been made for 
recreation and for carrying out a health 
program. The building is so located that 
the training school pupils may use the 
athletic field until 2:50 P. M., each school 
day. Ample provisions have been made 
for play apparatus and space for free play. 
There is shade for summer activities and 
suitable places for winter sports. There 
will also be a lunch room, a health room and 
two play rooms. The children will have 
the use of one of the gymnasiums during 
part of each school day. 


The location is ideal for the study of 
geography and nature. The building is 
located in a magnificent grove of original 
native trees. Two streams run nearby. 
There are more than a hundred different 
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| Eng’ 
| see Guild Collegiate Tours, Price includes 
reland round trip ocean passage, all tips abroad, 
Scotland European transportation by steamer, rail- 
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Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, Dept. 446, 
510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ui. 














kinds of trees, shrubs and other sorts of 
plants on the campus. There are squirrels, 
many varieties of birds and still greater 
varieties of insects at the very doors of the 
school. There are miniature hills, plains, 
valleys, forests, meadows, and river systems 
to be observed from the school windows. 
The children can sit in their classrooms and 
listen to the songs of robins, meadow larks, 
doves, cardinals, jays, blue birds and even 
Bob White himself, for there is a covey of 
quails on the north campus. What an 
opportunity there will be for sharp little 
eyes to watch for the return of the birds 
in spring, to see ‘‘Little Downy” getting his 
breakfast, and to observe Mr. and Mrs. 
Robin building their summer home. This 
is not only an ideal but an idyllic place in 
which to train teachers for city and rural 
schools and for the appreciation of the 
natural beauties of Kentucky. 


Have you seen the new Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, the largest of its 
kind in the world? Broadway cars east, 
transfer to bus. 
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BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY a 

BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE whi 

Two institutions under one management pol 

, tion 

The first is a standardcommercial school offering coursesin Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Chri 
Typewriting, Penmanship, etc., preparing young people quickly and inexpensively and 
for good positions. One of the largest schools of the kind in the United States, will 
The College of Commerce is a Senior College in the field of business, accredited T 
by the University of Kentucky. It specializes in two almost new activities— tion 
Teaching Accounting and Training Commercial Teachers. The first is very new 
attractive to men; the second, to both men and women. Graduates of either swin 


course get immediate employment where surroundings are attractive, salaries ex- 
cellent and opportunities for promotion almost limitless. 


The types of positions secured and salaries of students recently placed will be of | 
interest and give you something by which to gauge your own work and income. T. 
Ask for this information. 


“‘Why Don’t You Take a Business Course?” 





























T 
answers fourteen excuses the youngster often offers. IT IS FREE. of 
Address Department H, betv 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, Ky. a0 
cien 
amc 
NEWS ITEMS FROM THE MORE- New quarters for the training school were higt 
HEAD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL planned by the Board of Regents. This feet 
AND TEACHERS COLLEGE consists of eight rooms and office for the 1 
At a meeting of the Board of Regents of director of the teacher training work. wid 
this institution held in Louisville, Janu- Work is progressing nicely on the two 41- 
ary 13, the following policy was new dormitories. The boys dormitory is this 
adopted relative to the qualification of now under roof and the inside work is being acct 
teachers: pushed rapidly. exc! 
1. Teachers in the normal school depart- — ‘ gall 
ment must have a bachelor’s degree or its oak oe <a = pins 
equivalent. School and Teachers College as an “A” = ; 
2. All heads of departments must hold a_ grade standard four-year college. af 
master or a doctor’s degree. mneeniananaie side 
3. That three professors with doctor’s . BETHEL COLLEGE ] 
degrees be added to the faculty by Sep- J : 
tember 1, 1927. This has enabled the _ Bethel College, Russellville, Ky., is 9 dec 
school to meet the conditions of the credit- having the best year in point of attendance 4 
ing committee of the University of Ken- and quality of work done that it has had _ 
tucky for a four-year standard college. for a number of sessions. poe 
4. Miss Margaret Bishop, assistant gra 
librarian, was given a year’s leave of WESLEYAN wil 
absence to attend a library school. At a recent meeting in Louisville of the spe 
5. Miss Lola Traylor was given a leave Board of Managers of the Kentucky, = 
of absence for the rest of the year to finish Louisville and Illinois Conferences, Dr. D. me 
the work on her master’s degree in Colum- C. Hull, President of Kentucky Wesleyan fac 
bia University. College, was elected president of the Board lim 
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as well as Dean of the Pastors’ School 
which will be held at Kentucky Wesleyan 
June 6-17. 


Pastors from the three Conferences, 
which include all of Kentucky and Illinois, 
will attend the school. Courses will be 
offered in the organization and administra- 
tion of church activities by eminent 
Christian educators from various colleges 
and universities. Inspirational addresses 
will also be delivered by noted dignitaries. 


The afternoons will be devoted to recrea- 
tion, the pastors having access to Wesleyan’s 
new $100,000 gymnasium with its splendid 
swimming pool, as well to the tennis courts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHAPEL ON THE MIDWAY 


The great new chapel of the University 
of Chicago now rising on the Midway 
between University and Woodlawn avenues 
has a central site among the groups of 
University buildings, and is itself suffi- 
ciently high and massive to hold its own 
among them. Its tower is to be carried 
high above their pinnacles to a point 207 
feet above the Midway. 


The building is 265 feet long and 73 feet 
wide across the nave and aisle. There is a 
41-foot span between the piers of the nave, 
this great width being necessary to the 
accommodation of nearly 1,750 people, 
exclusive of the sanctuary, choir, and choir 
gallery, so that all members of the audience 
may be within hearing distance of the 
speaker. The crown of the vaulted ceiling 
is 79 feet above the floor, while the ridge 
of the copper roof is 102 feet above the 
sidewalk. 


Much thought has been given to the 
decoration of the ceiling vaults, which are 
of glazed acoustic tile with unobtrfsive 
ribs marked mainly by their color. The 
woodwork of the galleries, organ cases, 
choir seats, and pews is proposed to be in 
gray stained American oak; the windows 
will be in simple patterns of horn-colored, 
specially made glass; and the floor of 
ragged-jointed slate, with a more elaborate 
marble floor for the choir. The external 
facing of the chapel will be of a warm-colored 
limestone. 


When You Teach 
Drawing 


A drawing lesson grows out 
of a happy subject, so presented 
that every one works together. For 
this you need the right crayons. 


“CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayons are the 
standard by which all other wax cray- 
ons are judged. With ‘“‘CRAYOLA”’ 
you are producing the successful results 
that mark you as a progressive teacher. 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons are as- 
sorted in 6, 8, 12, 16, 18 and 24 col- 


ors. ‘“‘CRAYOLA’’ No. 8 is best for 
general use in the primary grades. 


Our Art Service Bureau will gladly 
suggest ways of using ““CRAYOLA”’ in 
your drawing work. When writing, 
state your official position and tell us 
what kind of drawing work you are 
aiming to do. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


YI. 4i-East 4 





2°4 Street 


New York, N.Y. 





Europe! 
Round Trip $170 (up) 


Fr. Tourist Third Cabin, the choice 
ofso many college people and pro- 
fessional men and women. 75 sailings 
to choose from in our fleets. Famous 
steamers—among them, Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Minnekahda, 
Devonian and Winifredian, the 
latter three the only exclusively 
“Tourist Third” liners in the world. 
New York, Boston and Montreal to 
all principal north European and Brit- 
ish ports. 

For details abbly to Tourist Debartment, 


R. H. Sutcliffe, Mger., National City Bank 
Bldg., 1951 East 6th St., Cleveland, or your 
own steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 


LEYLAND LINE 
TLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


SUTERHATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE conurane 
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Dr. PEYSON SMITH 


Commissioner of Education for the State of 
Massachusetts, who will address the Kentucky 
Education Association during its annual session, 
April 20—23, 1927. 





P. G. OrwicG 


Philanthropist. Associate Director American 
Youth Foundation, Chicago. Will appear on gen- 
eral program of K. E. A. 





In the plan of the architect, Mr. Bertram 
Goodhue, and his associates, there is much 
scope for the sculptor, Mr. Lee Lawrie, who 
has been associated with Mr. Goodhue for 
many years. Many of the statues are to 
be over life-size, and much thought has been 
given to the subjects. 


OHIO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Seventh Annual Educational Con- 
ference sponsored by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity will be held at that institution on 
April 7th, 8th and 9th, 1927. As in former 
years the general sessions will be held on 
Thursday evening, Friday evening and 
Saturday morning. Men of national note, 
such as Professor E. L. Thorndike of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Professor Wallace W. Atwood of Clark 
University, Judge Olson of the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago, Payson Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Education for Massachusetts, and 
others will address the general session. 


Both forenoon and afternoon of Friday 
will be given over to sectional meetings of 
which this year there will be more than 
thirty. Here again specialists in their 
fields will contribute as, for example, Pro- 
fessor S. A. Courtis of Michigan in the 
Educational and Intelligence Test Section; 
Professor S. A. Leonard, of Wisconsin in 
English; Professor Hill, of Illinois in Non- 
biological Science, etc. 


The keynote of this year’s conference is 
“Expertness in Teaching’ and the whole 
program,. both general and sectional, will 
center around this idea. The uniform 
testimony of the thousands who _ have 
attended past conferences is that each year 
the conference is outstanding for its help- 
fulness, its abundance of ideas and its lack 
of mere talk. There is every reason to 
believe. that this year’s program equals, if 
it does not exceed, all former ones. 


Do you know that the Jefferson County 
Armory has the largest covered floor in the 
South? 
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ALL-KENTUCKY ORCHESTRA 


The 1927 session of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association is to terminate in a 
blaze of glory. President Cherry, not to 
be outdone by the pioneer achievements of 
Indiana, Ohio and Illinois in the way of all- 
state orchestras, and inspired by the daring 
all-America orchestra of the Dallas Con- 
vention, is calling upon the musical forces 
of Kentucky to take their rightful place 
in the sun. 


At the final session on Saturday morning 
the closing feature of the Conference will 
be a concert by a massed orchestra of no 
less than 200 pieces. Every school and 
college in the State is invited to make appli- 
cation on the form printed below for mem- 
bership. The music is attractive and of 
moderate difficulty, but only proficient 
performers should be recommended. Vio- 
lins, violas, cellos and string basses can be 
used in large numbers. Only exceptionally 
fine wood and brass can be accepted. 
The drums will be provided by the Louis- 
ville schools. The program follows: 


March of the Priests 
Te Mendelssohn 
(Published by J. W. Pepper, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 


ET CL aE ee ee Bolzont 
(C. Fischer, Cooper Square, N. Y.) 


Allegretto from the Seventh 
Symphony Beethoven 
(School Orchestra Series, G. Schirmer, 
N. Y., in honor of the Centennial of 
Beethoven’s death.) 





March—Stars and Stripes Forever......Sousa 
(John Church Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


Application to play in the All-Kentucky 
Orchestra should be made at once on the 
form below by the Principal of the school or 
the leader of the orchestra. Parts will be 








sent out for private practice. It is hoped 
that local orchestras will purchase the 
numbers on the program and use them 
liberally so that the individual players who 
are coming to Louisville will be thoroughly 
familiar with the music. 


A rehearsal will be held on the morning 
of the Concert. Teachers and adults as 
well as school children are invited to play. 








FIRE 
ESCAPES 





Our’ engineer 
will inspect your 
building and give 
suggestions and 
prices. 

No obligations. 


Sega 


\ / 304 N. Buchanan St. 
/ LOUISVILLE, KY. 





x a P 
Ornamental Iron & Wire Work 


























Expenses for the trip will have to be met 
locally, that is, personally or by the school. 


Futher details will be given in the next 
issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Application for membership in the All- 
Kentucky Orchestra—I hereby make appli- 
cation for membership in the All-Kentucky 
Orchestra for the following players: 


Name Instrument 











It is reasonably sure that these players 
will be in Louisville Saturday, April 23rd, 
for the concert. Expenses for the trip will 
be provided locally. Please send music to 
the following address: 


nraeen earn Principal 





PR Nes wi Dele Siete ih SA Orchestra Leader 





eae re ns Re 
Fill out legibly and mail to, 
Jay W. Fay, Director All-Kentucky 


Orchestra, 1364 First Street, Louisville, 
Ky. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
SCHOOLS 


Honor ROLL 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred 
per cent of the teachers employed in the 
following schools representing county, city 
and graded systems. Elsewhere in the 
JouRNAL will be noted a large number of 
membership pledges based on one hundred 
per cent enrollment. Superintendents are 
urged to redeem these pledges as soon as 
convenient by forwarding to the Secretary’s 
office the membership dues. All schools 
remitting dues for one hundred per cent of 
the teachers employed will be published in 
the JOURNAL under the caption one hundred 
per cent schools. An attractive certificate 
issued by the Association will be mailed to 
all schools who actually enroll their 
teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 





County Superintendent 
EN 020 Steele ok H. C. Burnette 
i Renee L. C. Caldwell 
Marshaii ee ee ee ee Roy O. Chumbler 


ASE arene roe ae er ee Wm. Watkins 
; Iva Z. Anderson 
G. Louis Hume 








eRe eee W. T. McClain 
SPCC Nc eee Clarence H. Gentry 
I tc cee N. O. Kimbler 
WE ae ee M. C. Hughes 
oD 1 Seer N. J. Parsons 
RN Se 28 en A ste R. I. Glover 
Breckinridge................................-..-.. Marshall Norton 
I te hee L. B. Hammack 
Co Ea Robert E. Traylor 
|| SOS eee eee ..V. W. Wallis 
Co) CER memenenee Robert J. Nichel 
Serene eee Mis. Mallie H. Green 
Scott... <n fern dreee Peer ..A. M. Shelton 
Estill... pe vesconen oe : _..Mamie W. Scott 
L. Bertram 

J. A. Payne 

...Gertie M. Lindsay 

(Se een enee G. R. McCoy 
Re Mrs. Clara A. Jones 
|: SES RER SY eeiceerereaeere eens V. W. Wallis 
Sloe = ee Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
0 eae . Clarke 
enema bith Pe oS "N. G. Martin 
I css cserscriednadecunsianeng nea Totty 
Lice oo) Sa eeiereeetne .D. G. Bullock 
70 | 2 AES achat iene clare ..J. W. Reiley 
i | eee aniston ae ~-Clyde D. Lester 
Hardin... eae me eromennens seme 1S. 
Robertson. messtevecesssaveat AY, aes NEAL 
A ee a J. F. McWhorter 
1) Ee eee eee Roby 
CT ae -.s+ssseseeeeee-- Baxter Bledsoe 
| \ ESOT Cerner eee Nee ~-Orie P. Gruelle 
1) REE ere beer: i*? E. Meece 
a ek. j. We Snyder 
RPA MB Sess eis Se ae O. L. Shultz 
































[a Ue eee ~~ R. Roark 
<1), SESS gee A a RO ere pe ener tee: W. Evans 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Frankfort................... casita wecoee sree ene J. W. Treland 
SOT Sane), ee eae eee J. W. Lancaster 
1 A. Stokes 
Silt 2): ee Everett Howton 
RVR MRCEMEINONO 2 Ses es J. W. Bradner 
Somerset R. E. Hill 
Carrollton Paul B. Boyd 
Owensboro L. Foust 
Glendale... J. M. F. Hays 
Hodgenv ille Graded School and 

County High School................ Neal A. Ranson 
Slaughtersville High School.......... Edmund Noland 
Rockport Graded School... Wm. Harris 
Cumberland High School and Elkhorn 

Cae) a W. B. Ward 
McAfee High Schooll.................-..--:00000- Lucile Sharpe 
Ursuline Academy................----.. Sister M. Dolorosa 
Memorial Consolidated School.......... J. Stark Davis 
Mt. Eden Graded School........................ Harold Reed 
Benton Graded School................ H. W. Whittenburg 
Washington High School...........0......-... Allilee King 
Caneyville Graded High School Do asece J. L. Pilkenton 
ee CC arene Sennen Cora Pflaumer 
Mayslick Consolidated School....................C x. Young 
Morganfield City Schools...............-.----.. 7 O. Hal 
Mayfield City Schools..........0.......-.. K. R. Patterson 
George H. Tingley School, 

ECT || | Saas Mrs. Sallie J. Snyder 
Chicago School................ ....sister Lourine Sheeran 
Uo a aera: A. W. Glasgow 
Beechmont High School........00..2....0...--- N. S. Bowman 
Beaver Dam Graded School................ Warren Peyton 
RAIMI WANE pao oe T. Canon 
Moransburg School...................-.-.-0- oe Martin 
Fordsville Graded and High School...... :& Owen 
Vine Grove High School.....................---....S S. G. Boyd 
Benton Public School.................... H. W. Whittenbury 
Prestonsburg Graded School................ T. J. Currey 
Sardis Consolidated School................ W. R. Chandler 
Centre College Faculty...........00000.... C. G. Crooks, 

Acting President 
McFerran School, Louisville Elise Weibel 
Burdine Davis Fields 





Orangeburg Consolidated School......Ercel R. Fryer 
Owingsville Graded and High School. "7 F. Martin 











Salem Graded School.....00..0.000.00.....-2. E. McClure 
West Point Graded School.................. W. . Shelton 
Bethel Academy............0.0........-...-+- G. B. Burkholder 
Burgin W. M. Wesley 
Clay J. Elmer Weldon 
McRoberts HIGO SCHOOL. osc 5c cnnsnacs E. L. Swetnam 
Dunham Graded School H. H. Cox 
Minerva Consolidated School................ E. E. Allison 
Irvington Graded and High School....George S. Ditto 


Holy Rosary Academy, 








Louisville Sister M. Michael 
Center High School R. W. Clark 
Tompkinsville Graded High School....L. L. Rudolph 
Rochester Graded School... ................. J. Carson Gary 
Pleasant Ridge Graded and 

PANGAN SONOOE, secs ccctdccncecsntices, J. W. Clarke, Jr. 
Faculty, Murray State Normal 

So ee Rainey T. Wells, President 
Union Graded and High School........ Ira L. Harrison 
EEE: 1 ae aoe Chas. O. Ryan 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville..../ Adelaide Seekamp 
NIRS RSP ENON 852s a aa a nti H. A. Babb 
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Louisville & Jefferson County 


Children’s Home................... gre 5 io H. V. Bastin 
ES Elmer Hinkle 
McFerran School, ‘Louisville................ Elise Weibel 
Jenkins Graded and High School...........J. G. Long 
Perryville IG CHOON oiss5 ccec ccc coe ‘W. P. Board 
1 EE Sa enna eres. O. B. Dabney 
Eighth District School, Covington..........J. H. Craven 
| CEE SEES ner a ne neem ance W. L. Matthews 
wee of Education, 

Frankfort........... sree MHemry Rhoads 
Sparta High School... asl Soh .G. A. Neikirk 
Re te caer eearr en eines “Lee Kirkpatrick 
ReDPMCAUY:--cc0s22--- SRR a rhe nen Et nia D. P.. Curry 
Nicholasville... Sten eeee ..L. G. Wesley 
in Ta Osc RS eeinae oem _W. B. Cartnell 
Tollesboro High School... ..C. E. Turnipseed 
Leitchfield.. . -Foeman Rudd 
Barret Manual Training High S Schoo I 

Henderson... . B. Sporing 
Junior High Sc hool, Hencerson............... Wm. Aton 
Center Street School, Henderson........ W. W. Agnew 
Jefferson School, Henderson........ Mrs. A. B. Coffey 
Seventh Street School, Henderson........ Ellen Young 
BEIDOR:. SCHOOL. .<...-.-.---s<sscsesecsensecnanenes Letcher Utley 
MEHUCTEOM «occ cccccs-o--2-0--0 eae cas gc eas >. E. Dudley 
CLES C0) eee lee John C. Pirtle 
ne eee eres .R. T. Whittinghill 
Parksville High School........................ David Brooks 
Hitchins Graded School................ Herman Horton 


Florence High School..................-..-.-.--- A. M. Yealey 
Livermore Graded & High School............L. V. Burge 
Trimble County High School & Bedford 


Cyr Nee ee Ar a eee J. B. Davidson 
Red Bird High School, Beverly............ E. M. Miller 
oie Lite a aires D. W. Bridges 
Nazareth Junior College............ Sister M. Ingatius 
Eubank High & Grade School............ Clarence Adams 
Jefferson Davis Junior High School, 

Lexington N. Isabel — 





Woodleigh ——— School.......... Geo. L. Evans 
Corbin City Schools A. R. Evans 
Scottsville Graded & High School........ N. D. Bryant 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


City TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL SECTION 


The Reconstruction of the Curricula of 
Teacher Training Institutions 


ELIZABETH G. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Chairman, Principal Louisville Normal 
School, Louisville, Kentucky 

Monpay, FEBRUARY 28, 2:15 P. M. 
The reconstruction of the curricula of 
t acher training institutions: 


An Inductive Procedure for Determining 
the Objectives of Teaching—W. W. Char- 
ters, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


The Sociological Principles Underlying 
the Making of the Curriculum of Teacher 
Training Institutions—E. George Payne, 
New York University, New York City. 


The Bearing of General Curriculum 
Policies on Teacher Training Curricula— 
W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


A Study of Interests of Students in the 
City Training School—L. A. Pechstein, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Discussion : 

John W. Withers, Dean School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City. 
TuespAy, Marcu 1, 9:30 A. M. 

Symposium: The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of City Teacher Training 


Institutions—Ambrose L. Suhrie, New 
York University, New York City, Presiding. 


Requirements for Appointment to Teach- 
ing Staff of Teacher Training Institutions— 
Ruth Streitz, Professor, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Selection of Students for Teacher 
Training Institutions—Warren E. Bow, 
Dean, Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Length and Kinds of Curricula Offered— 
Edwin W. Adams, Principal, Philadelphia 
Normal School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Teaching Load—Anne M. Goding, 
Principal, James Ormond Wilson Normal 
School, Washington, D. C. 


The Salary Schedule—John W. Shep- 
herd, Assistant Principal, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 


Program of Social Training—Charles W. 
Hunt, Cleveland School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Organization of Laboratory Schools— 
Louise Robertson, Louisville Normal 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Placement and Follow-Up Supervision of 
Beginning Teachers—G. W. Diemer, Di- 
rector Teachers College of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Service Bureau of State Teachers’ Associations is at your service in planning your summer travel. This 


assistance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New 


awaiting your call. 
Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 
416 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


VACATION 


You are anxious to make the summer 
count for the very most in expansion and 
development of your own life as well as in 
preparing you for greater usefulness in and 
out of the schoolroom. Three or four lines 
of major endeavor will make their appeal 
to you as a most satisfactory way for you 
to spend your time and money for these 
three months. Every summer each teacher 
must account to herself for the effective 
expenditure of this time. 


As one of the major lines of endeavor, 
travel has been rapidly pushing the summer 
school for first place in the number of 
teachers who take advantage of it. 


Travel clubs and bureaus have flourished 
and every succeeding August now sees an 
increasing number of teachers returning 
from the summer’s communion with nature, 
study of topography and visit to historic 
spots. These experiences provide a fund 
of information for the classroom, invigorate 
the school work and carry over interest and 
enthusiasm to the pupils. Who can say 
that it does not add professional, if not also 
physical, years to the teacher’s life? 


The Service Bureau of State Teachers 
Associations, of which the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association is a member, has now 
formulated a free service to teachers who 
are considering travel during the coming 
summer. The Bureau will be glad to give 
any member of the Association upon 
receipt of a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope, information regarding tours, costs, 
itineraries, etc. Teachers who are think- 
ing of travel to any of the four corners of 
the globe should avail themselves of this 
travel service. Write to the Service Bureau 


descriptive folders and booklets are now 


Material will be mailed promptly if you will write us where and when you expect to go, 
Write to the Service Bureau of State Teachers’ A ssociations, 


of State Teachers Associations, 416 Shops 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Have you seen Louisville’s beautiful 
Confederate Monument on Third Street? 


Do you know that historic Corn Island 
was helpful to George Rogers Clark in his 
expedition in the West? 


Do you know that Louisville is to have 
a new and thoroughly modern post office? 


Have you visited the grave of George 
Rogers Clark in beautiful Cave Hill 
Cemetery? 


Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 
Properly Equip School. They 
Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 
They Are Made Only by the 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 
Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 























Che 
Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 
By chartered Tourist | Classof famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States es on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 Pp 
STUDENTS TRAVEL “CLUB 


_ 1440 Broadway, New York 
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Book Reviews 


DEAN Ws. S. Taytor, Editor 





SESAME AND LILIES, By Joun 
RUSKIN, with introduction, notes and 
questions, By Lots G. Hurrorp: Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1927; 111 pages. Price 56 cents. 


John Ruskin gave the world ‘Sesame 
and Lilies,’ and Lois G. Hufford, has at- 
tempted to make it more _ teachable. 
Ruskin wrote and taught with one great 
objective in mind—that the English nation 
might be made to understand “that the 
beauty which is to be a joy forever must bea 
joy for all.” 





LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, BOOK ONE, By Emma 
MILLER BoLenius. Published by Hough- 
ton-Miffin Company, 1926; 620 pages. 
Price $1.40. 


This is an exceedingly valuable book for 
the newest administrative unit of our public 
school program. The program has 
been carefully selected to meet the 
interests, aptitudes and capacities of junior 
high school pupils; it is planned to mature 
and refine reading skill; and it provides 
flexibility for a variety of classroom uses 
as well as making provision for individual 
differences. Its well chosen objectives and 
the method of achieving them cannot but 
make a strong appeal to the men and women 
interested in the junior high school program. 


LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES, By 
ALEXANDER DvuMaAS. Edited and anno- 
tated by F. C. Sumichrast; Ginn and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1925; 361 pages. Price, 96 
cents. 


Les Trois Mousquetaires, has been called 
Alexander Dumas’ best work. This volume 
Is a condensation of the original ‘‘in which, 
while leaving the main features of the story, 
the brilliant descriptions, the characteristic 
dialogue, and the captivating rush of adven- 
tures untouched, all objectionable passages 
are excised and the volume brought within 
limits of length that it may be conveniently 
used as a textbook.” 


GENERAL HIGH SCHOOL MATHE- 
MATICS, BOOK II, By Davin EUGENE 
SMITH, JOHN ALBERT FOBERG, AND WIL- 
LIAM DAvip REEVE: Published by Ginn 
and Company, Chicago, 1926; 472 pages. 
Price $1.60. 


This is the second of two books intended 
primarily to meet the demands of an in- 
creasing number of schools for a two-year 
course in general mathematics. The gen- 
eral plan of this volume is to make demon- 
strative geometry the central feature of the 
year’s work. Algebra and trigonometry 
have been used whenever they help to 
clarify the proofs, but not otherwise. This 
book has much to commend it to school 
men who are thinking beyond the tradi- 
tional mathematics requirements in high 
school. 





EL 17 RA VADOR, By GARCIA GUITERREY. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Chicago, 
1926; 165 pages. Price 76 cents. 


This text was prepared for the purpose 
of making available to high school pupils 
as well as to college students the outstand- 
ing dramatic triumph of early Spanish 
romanticism. The book is well illustrated 
and well planned. 

ZARAGOZA, By BENITO PEREZ GALDOs; 
edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocab- 
ulary, By JoHN VAN Horn. Published by 
Ginn and Company, Chicago, 1926; 287 
pages. Price $1.00. 


The story of this volume represents one 
of the greatest single feats of heroism of 
modern Spain. It has almost uninter- 
rupted action and a good side to the plot 
making it a gripping and worthwhile 
story. 





A PET READER, By EbitTH WILHEL- 
MINA Lawson. Published by Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, 1926; 160 pages. 
Price 70 cents. 

This little book is just what its name 
indicates—a reader that tells about pets. 
The material is fresh, attractive and 
adapted to the interests of children. 
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You have accepted the power of living 
music. Accepted its beauty, its psy- 
chology, its infinite advantage over 
printed texts of strange bars and clefs 
when the child-mind is not yet ready for 
bars and clefs. Now—the very records 
you need for your day-by-day work are 
all Orthophonic. Pure of sound! 
Rhythms, Mother Goose songs, frag- 
ments of melody of the masters, livingly 
reproduced for those very small listeners 
as is Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
for world critics! 

Here is music the child can love and 
understand. Simple, tone-pure! C, A, 


ee, 


Here are the very records 
you need ...all Orthophonic 


Fullerton, head of Department of 
Music at State Teacher’s College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, in a daily program for your 
help, uses these Victor Orthophonic 
Records exclusively. This program is 
now an accepted guide in rural schools. 
Our book, “Music Appreciation with 
the Victrola for Children,” is the stand- 
ard course for the elementary grades. 
The illustrating records are all being 
remade Orthophonically. Tear out this 
partial list of the Victor Orthophonic 
Records for your pupils—and fold it 
in your purse, to ask for these records in 
any store selling Victor products. 


Primary Songs 


Frog and Mouse (2) The Tailor 
and the Mouse (3) The Frog He 
Would a-Wooing Go. GREEN. 
Bow-Wow (2) Song of the Cricket 
(3) Good Morning (4) A True 
Story (5) My Pony. GREEN. 

No. 19830, 75c 


The Fiddle Song (2) Dancing 
Song (3) The Bee (4) The Clock 
(5) Who Has Seen the Wind. 
GREEN. 

My Old Dan (2) Honk! Honk! 
(3) Cradle Song (4) Soldier Boys 
(5) Wing Foo (6) The Zoo. 


GREEN. No. 19831, 75¢ 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations for Children 
Rock-a-Bye, Baby Violin. Sweet 
and Low (Barnby) Violin. Lullaby 
(Brahms) Viola. Adeste Fideles 
(Portugal) Bells. First Noell 

Trombone Solo. Nazareth. 
No. 20174, 75c 

Waltz (Brahms) Two Clarinets 

and Piano. Light Cavalry Over- 


ture (von Suppé) Two Cornets 
and Piano. Serenata (Moszkow- 
ski) Violin and Piano. Taran- 
tella (Mendelssohn) Flute, Clari- 
net and Piano. Cradle Song 
(Schubert) ’Cello and Piano. 
Adantino (Thomas) Oboe and 
Piano. Evening Bells (Kullak) 
Celesta and Bells. Elfin Dance 
(Grieg) Flute and Piano. 


No. 20079, 75c 


Serenade (d’Ambrosio) Oboe. 
lalse Brilliante Op 34, No. 2 
(Chopin) Viola and Violin. Noc- 
turne (Chopin) Clarinet and 
Flute. Waltzing Doll (Poldini) 
Celeste Solo. Canzonetta (Men- 
delssohn) String Quartet. Waltzer 
(Hummel) Piano Duet. A Pleas- 
ant Way (Kullak) Woodwind 


Quintet. yo. 20161, 75¢ 


Rhythms 


Of a Tailor and a Bear (Mac- 
Dowell) (2) The Wild Horseman 
(Schumann) VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
Spinning Song (Kullak) (2) The 
Little Hunters. vicTOR ORCHESTRA. 


No, 20153, 75c 


Run, Run, Run (Concone) (2) 
Jumping (Gurlitt) (3) Running 
Game (Gurlitt) (4) Air de 
Ballet (Jadassohn). Waitz No. 
1 (Brahms) (2) Waltz No. 2 
(Brahms) (3) Waltz No. 3 
(Brahms) victor ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20162, 75c 


Beautiful things just to hear! 


Gavotte (Beethoven) KREISLER, 
Menuet (Bach) KReEIsLER. 

No. 1136, $1.50 
Glow Worm — Idyll  (Lincke) 
VICTOR SALON ORCHESTRA. 

No. 19758, 75c 
To a Water-Lily (MacDowell) 
To a Wild Rose (MacDowell) 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

Wo. 1152, $1.50 
Humoresque (Dvorak) VENETIAN 
TRIO. Berceuse from “Jocelyn” 
(Godard) VENETIAN TRIO. 

No. 20130, 75c 
Le Cynge (Saint-Saéns) casats. 
Moment Musical (Schubert) 


CASALS. nN 1143, $1.50. 


The Educational Department 


Victor TaLKInG MAcHINE Co. 





CampEN, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN ALGE- 
BRA, By RALEIGH SCHORLING, JOHN R. 
(LARK AND SELMA A. LINDELL. Pub- 
lished by World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York, 1927; 72 pages. Price 28 cents. 


There are fifty-two different practice 
exercises in the book covering all the 
essential skills of a first-year course. The 
authors have analyzed the various alge- 
braic operations and each exercise deals 
with a specific skill. Standards or goals 
have been set up, based upon the actual 
performance of large numbers of students, 
and these standards are given for three 
different levels of ability, the bright, the 
average, and the backward. A student, 
therefore, can practice on any one of these 
exercises until he has attained proficiency 
in the desired skill commensurate with his 
aptitude and he will know when he has 
reached the standard. 


Teachers of algebra should find these 
instructional tests not only the means of 
increasing the proficiency of their students, 
but also of saving their own time and of 
interesting students in their own improve- 
ment. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, By RoBert 
ANDREWS MILLIKAN, HENRY GORDON GALE 
AND WILLARD R. PyLe. Published by 
Ginn and Company, Chicago, 1927; 509 
pages. Price $1.64. 


This book is a revision of Millikan and 
Gale’s Practical Physics. One would 
hardly recognize the old book because of 
the new material in this volume. It is an 
interesting and stimulating text for pupils 
of high school age. 


ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOKS, 
Grades 7 and 8, By F. B. Kwniacut, 
G. M. Rus AnD J. W. STUDEBAKER. 
Published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1926; 74 pages, respectively. 


These Work-Books provide drill and 
problem work to supplement the classroom 
use of any good arithmetic textbook. The 
drills are arranged in the order of increasing 
difficulty and they have been carefully 
standardized and scaled. These books 
stimulate the pupils’ desire for self-improve- 
ment. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF MUSIC, 
By SIGMUND SPAETH. Published by Boni 
and Liveright, New York, 1924. 


The author of this book believes that 
“anyone can learn to know and love music 
just as intimately as the ordinary 
things of life.” He has prepared this 
volume with a hope that it will serve as a 
stimulating force for education in music for 
all people. 





THE SILENT READING HOUR, By 
Guy Tuomas BUSWELL AND WILLIAM H. 
WHEELER. Published by Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, 1926; 30 pages. 
Quantity price, 9 cents plus postage. 


This little book is intended for use at the 
end of the primer period. Its purpose is 
to provide a gradual introduction to silent 
reading. It is well illustrated and interest- 


ing. 





IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS, BOOK 
THREE, By DeEGrRooT, FIRMAN AND 
SmiTH, Published by Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 350 
pages. Price 88 cents. 


This book is one of a series of basal texts. 
In vocabulary and sentence structure the 
language is slightly easier than standard 
reading material for seventh and eighth 
grades. The language and content have 
been worked out with great care. Many 
problems of vital social and civic value 
growing out of actual community experi- 
ences have been used, giving in this way 
much information of modern activities. 


THE M. O. S. BOOK, By C. H. Work, 
Published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1926. 215 pages. Price 
60 cents. 


Work, in his “‘Maintenance of Skills,” 
has given to education a book which is de- 
signed to supplement composition practice 
in the third and fourth years of high 
school. It attempts to provide the oppor- 
tunity for the practice necessary for in- 
creasing facility in handling the elements 
of language and entrenches habits of 
correct and pleasing expression. 
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“Lhe Kentucky Hotel has been officially designated as Headquarters for the Convention, 
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LARGER SALARIES! 











TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE BEGINNING TO REALIZE THAT THE 
WAY TO INCREASE THEIR INCOMES IS TO GET A 
THOROUGH BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


SOUTHERN BROTHERS FUGAZZI SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
AT LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, 

receiving scores of applications from teachers all over the state of Ken- 

tucky as well as from those located in outside states, indicating a banner 

enrollment of teachers when Spring and Summer terms begin. 


Influenced by higher salaries that are being paid to teachers, and the fact that 
business men are recognizing that class-room work, coupled with a thorough business 
training makes a splendid foundation for the making of good business executives in 
high-salaried positions, thousands of teachers throughout the country, more than ever 
before, are turning their thoughts to getting a thorough business training. 


A great many of these who are interested in teaching work and wish to remain in 
it—at a marked increase in salary—will be enabled to do so by teaching commercial 
subjects. Right from our own experience we can point you to scores of teachers, who, 
after being thoroughly business trained via The Fugazzi Way, have gone out to occupy 
positions as commercial teachers at salaries almost double what they were receiving 
before. 

On the other hand, there are many teachers who feel that they have done their duty 
as instructors and educators of the young mind, and are eager to leave the teaching field 
for the larger possibilities in the field of business, where there are positions open to 
the TRAINED, positions which offer all-the-year-round work, fifty-two good pay checks 
a year, a larger annual income right from the start than they are receiving now, after 
years’ experience in teaching the ordinary school subjects. 

The Southern Brothers Fugazzi School of Business, at Lexington, Kentucky, offers 
to either of the classes of teachers above mentioned the opportunity to prepare them- 
selves thoroughly in the shortest time that it is possible to accomplish the desired result, 
taking into censideration the respective abilities of each individual. 

Applications already received from scores of teachers indicate that the Spring and 
Summer Enrollment of School Teachers will be the largest in the school’s history. 


If you are interested we will be glad to send you a free copy of our Catalogue, 
“The Book of Business,” which gives specific information regarding our courses, rates 
of tuition, etc. Write for it at once. 





March 8, 1926. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

The Southern Brothers Fugazzi School of Business, located in Lexington, has 
been in existence a number of vears and enjoys an unusual reputation for prepar- 
ing young men and women to render efficient service in the field of activity covered 
by that institution. 

Several graduates of this school have worked in the Department of Education, 
and, so far as my information extends at present, have all rendered most excellent 
service. 

Young men and young women desiring to fit themselves for stenographic and 
office positions will find a favorable opportunity for such work in the Southern 
Brothers Fugazzi School of Business. 

(Signed) McCHENRY RHOADS, 
MR:LR Superintendent Public Instruction. 


SOUTHERN BROTHERS Fugazzi SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, Inc. 


H. B. SOUTHERN, President 
116 N. Upper Street Lexington, Kentucky 
HOME STUDY COURSES GIVEN 


Fully accredited by National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 
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Supremely Equipped 
—To Serve You! 


LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


Every minute detail in construction of SHELDON 
FURNITURE is handled by trained men—skill and 


experience is put into every operation. 


Character, Individuality and Efficiency radiate every 
Sheldon Equipped Department. 


FREE PLANNING AND ENGINEERING SERVICE— 


We extend to you the service of our factory Engineering De- 
partment, which is maintained for the purpose of working up 
suggestive equipment plans for School Executives and Archi- 


tects. OUR REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR TERRITORY 
WILL BE GLAD TO ASSIST YOU IN YOUR PLANS. 


There is no obligation involved in availing 
yourself of this service 


Call us whenever we may be of service to you 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


“‘Everything for the School’’ 
311-13 W. Main St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BUY IN KENTUCKY 
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